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BURNING OF TREMONT TEMPLE. 

The destructive fire, which occurred but a 
few days since, was entirely too neighborly to 
this establishment to suit our taste, inasmuch as 
the roof of our own building was more than 
ence on fire, and a considerable damage to glass, 
wood work, etc., sustained. This, however, 
the insurance companies have at once remedied. 
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The cut below represents the midnight scene as 
sketched by our artist from the roof of our 
own building, and will give the reader a very 
faithful.idea of the fearful scene when at its 
height. On the last page of the present number 
will also be found a representation of the ruins 
after the fire, drawn from a daguerreotype, by 
Whipple, taking in. Tremont street in the pros- 


pective, and showing our office in the distance. 
Both these pictures are excellent and faithful 
ones, and are particularly commended to the 
reader. The fire burst out @ little after mid- 
night,.and the alarm was soon spread over the 
city. Before the arrival of any of the fire com- 
panies, several citizens were busily engaged with 
buckets in passing water and applying it to the 
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flames, which they managed for a time to keep 
confined to the room in which the fire originated. 
From some unexplained cause, the first com- 
pany that arrived upon the ground had some 
trouble in unreeling and stretching their leading 
hose from a hydrant to the building, and in the 
meanwhile, the flames gained rapid headway. 
[FOR CONTINUATION SEE PAGE 256.] 
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LEAVES: FROM THE GLB COLONY TIMES. 


according to Act of Congress, in the year 1852, by F. Grzason, in the Chuck's 
the District Court of Massachusetts. 


[WEITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR GLEASON’S PICTORIAL] 


ORLANDO 


CHESTER: 


—oR, THE— 


ADVENTURES A 


A Story of Virginia's carly Days, 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


[conTINvED.] 


CHAPTER XX. 
A FEARFUL DISCOVERY, AND ITS RESULTS. 


Dvrrine any period of a battle the appearance 
of a new enemy in the field—no matter how in- 
significant that enemy may be—cannot fail of 
producing some effect upon the opposing party. 
Until the young hunter rushed forward from the 
gangwayhe had not been observed by the pi- 
rates, and ‘hs his first blow was aimed at their 
chieftain they were for a moment so startled 
that the points of their weapons were involun- 
tarily allowed to drop. Orlando’s blow had 
been calculated for an effective one, and the 
pirate chieftain fell beneath it never to rise again 
to earthly life. In a moment the buccaneers re- 
covered their suspended senses, and two bright 
cutlasses gleamed at once above young Chester's 
head, but he was calm in his purpose of self- 
redemption, and his quick eye served him faith- 
fully. With his own weapon, still red with the 
fallen chieftain’s blood, he struck off the blow of 
the assailant upon the right, and with his ready 
pistol he shot the other through the head. 

This feat of Orlando’s, as terrible as it was 
unexpected, served a double purpose. It not 
only struck terror to the hearts of the pirates, 
but it also gave new courage to the crew of the 
brig. Nolan sprang forward to the youth’s side 
—the rest followed his example, and with a loud 
shout of victory they set with almost demoniac 
bravery upon the enemy. Foot after foot did 
the pirates give up of their ground, as one after 
another of their number fell beneath the deter- 
mined strokes of Orlando and his companions, 
until at length, with not over a dozen of them 
alive, they turned at the fure rigging, and leaped 
upon their own deck. Dick Nolan threw their 
grappling after them, and in a few minutes the 
brigantine’s head swung off and she started away 
from the scene of her unsuccessful combat. 

“Chester,” said Nolan, as he grasped the 
young man by the hand, after the pirate was 
fairly off, “will you forgive me for the part I 
took against you? You've proved yourself a 
noble man, and I never could rest easy if I 
thought you'd, laid up anything against me. 
Only say you'll pardon me.” 

“You have my pardon, fully and freely,” re- 
plied the youth, as he returned the warm grip of 
the old sailor, “and now I t I am at liberty, 
at least, as much as the p confines of ship- 
board will admit of.” 

“That you are, and if you desire it, the brig 
shall be at once put back,” said Nolan. 

“I could wish, at least, that you would land 
me as near Jamestown as possible.” 

“I don’t know but we shall have to put back 
there at any rate, The captain and mate are 
both gone, and I don’t much feel like putting 

the brig through to England mysclf.” 

The crew were loud and efthusiastic in their 
thanks to our hero; and from a doomed prison- 
er he found himself at once transformed into a 


hero and commander, for all hands expressed 


themselves ready to obey his wishes. 


Upon examination it was found that eight of 
the crew had been killed, while two were so 


badly wounded that they were completely dis- 
abled, so there were only nine men, including 
Orlando, left for duty. The first thing done was 
to get the decks cleared of the dead, and though 
from the bosom of the victorious youth. there 
issued a silent prayer for the souls of the depart- 
ed, yet their bodies were consigned to the blue 
deep without any other ceremony thap the lash- 
ing to the cold feet of a sinking weight. Then 


the brig was filled away, and after a short con- 
sultation her head was put back, the wind allow- 
ing her to lay, close-hauled, just up to her true 
course for the Chesapeake. The second mate 
knew but very little of navigation, so the com- 
mand of the vessel was given, By unanimous 
consent, to Nolan. 

As soon as the decks were washed, and the 
true course marked out, attention was turned to 
the moving of the two guns, but before they 
were got back to their respective places one of 
the men came running up from below, with his 
face all blanched with fear, and pointing down 
to his shoes, which were full of water, he ex- 
claimed : 

“ We'resinking! See there—it’s already over 
my shoes in the cabin!” 

For a moment Nolan was horror-struck, but 
he soon regained his self-possession, and bidding 
the man at the wheel look well to his charge, 
he called upon the rest to follow him and hunt 
up the leaks. 

As soon as the hatches were taken off, it was 
found that the water was already deep in the 
hold; and even Nolan started back aghast as he 
found that there was a shot-hole through the 
side of the brig, and that it was now over a foot 
below the water-line. He sprang back upon the 
deck, and having rigged the pumps, he set four 
of the men at work upon them, and with the rest 
he went again upon the search. In the excite- 
ment of their victory the men had entirely for- 
gotten the shots they had received from the 
pirate, and now they found out their effects too 
late! Half the cargo in the hold was covered, 
and it soon became evident that there were oth- 
er leaks than that on the side, and ere long they 
found that they had three more shot-holes in the 
larboard bow, through which the water was 
pouring in torrents. 

An hour earlier the shot-holes might have 
been stopped, but now it was too late. With a 
fearful energy the men worked away at the 
pumps, but still the water gained upon them 
alarmingly, and upon sounding the well it was 
found that the intruding element had gained 
nearly two feet since the pumps were rigged ! 

“T's no use!” uttered Nolan, as the men let 
go of the pump-brakes in despair. “We migh 
as well try to pump out the ocean.” 

“Then the brig must sink,” said Orlando, i 
a half-inquiring tone. 

“ Yes, there is no help for it,” returned Nolan, 
as he stepped to the main hatchway and looked 
once more into the hold. + 

“ How long will she be able to float ?” inquir- 
ed the young hunter, over whose mind a new 
fear was beginning to creep. 

“Not, over an hour at the furthest,” returned 
Nolan, “for the more water she takes in the 
faster she'll go.” 


The pro tempore commander knew that it 
would be useless to bestow any mote time upon 


the pumps, so he turned his attention at once 


upon casting loose the long boat and rigging up 
the stay and yard burtons for hoisting fer out. 
In. half an hour the boat was safe alongside, and 
provisions and water enough for a fortnight's 
allowance were with considerable difficulty got 
out from the store-room and stowed away in her 
stern-sheets. The boat’s mast was next stepped, 
with its sail brailed snugly up, the stays were 
hauled taut, and the jib rigged in its place. 
The men took with them such arms and ammu- 
nition as they could procure, besides the charts, 
compasses, quadrant, and other small articles of 
value that could be got at, then the two wounded 


men were assisted into the boat, and am 
afterwards Nolan and his companions followed. 

All was Dow in readiness, and at the word 
from Nolan the painter was cast off, the boat's 
head shoved off, the sails loosened, and with a 
bound almost of animation, the frail bark start- 
ed from the vessel's side. The sea was not very 
heavy, and the swells, though somewhat high, 
were long and steady. The young hunter cast 
his eyes back upon the brig, and a strange feel- 
ing of awe crept over his soul as he saw the 
heavy fabric reeling to and fro upon the verge 
of its grave. While yet he looked, the vessel 
rocked more heavily—then stood for a moment 
still, as if contemplating her doom—then a per- 
ceptible tremor shook her vast frame, and with 
one heavy throe she pitched forward, plunged 
her bows into the flood, and in a few moments 
more the blue water closed over her forever ! 

In half an hour after the men had taken the 
last look at their old ocean dwelling the dark 
curtain of night settled over the vast deep, and 
Nolan divided his men into watches, giving to 
the second mate the charge of one, while he took 
charge of the other, and after making arrange- 
ments for the course thfough the night, half of 
the men drew their blankets around them and 
laid down beneath the thwarts to seek repose 
for their weary limbs. 

When the morning dawned, the wind, which 
had been comparatively low during the night, 


began to freshen, so much so that it was found 


necessary to take a reef in the mainsail, and as 
soon as this was accomplished Nolan and the 
mate distributed the morning’s meal. While 
the men were engaged in eating their breakfast, 
one of them, who had stationed himself in the 
bows, uttered a sudden exclamation of joy, and 
as the boat rose upon the bosom of the next 
sea a sail was distinctly made out to the north- 
ward and eastward. 

A new hope instantly sprang up in the bosom 
of the men, and putting up the helm they eased off 
the sheets and stood towards the discovered sail. 
The pistols were loaded, and one after another 
they were discherged into the air, with a sort of 
reckless hope that the sound might reach those 
who could save them. Nolan had stationed 
himself against the mast with a glass, and for a 
long time he gazed steadily upon the distant 
sail. The men watched his countenance as 
though it were an index to their prospects, and 
they hung upon each varying lineament of his 


features for the raising or the crushing of their 
hopes. 


At length the glass trembled in Nolan’s 
hand, a shade of deep disappointment over- 
spread his face, and with a groan he stepped 
down from the thwart. 

“My men,” said he, as he closed the glass, 
“she’s steering from ggs, and is already more 
than bull down !” 

' The boat was once more hauled upon the 
wind, and with sad and heavy hearts the crew 
turned their eyes towards the point in the hori- 
zon where the object of their sudden hopes had 
disappeared. They were nearly five hundred 
miles from land, with nothing’ but a single inch 
of plank between themselves and eternity, a 
heavy sea running against them, and a prospect 
of having their provisions destroyed by the salt 
ter that came dashing over the bows. 

that had been tied to earth for years 
to turn towards a Power mightier 
eir own, for their own late conquering 


strength, and the weapons that lay about them, 


were utterly void against the relentless storm- 


god, and as they lay upon the bosom of the 
treacherous ocean the ill-fated men knew not” 


how soon it might open its broad, deep grave to 
receive them ! 


CHAPTER 


UNEXPECTED INTERVIEWS. 


Ir was one month after the mysterious disap- 
pearance of young Chester from the Jamestown 


jail. Night had succeeded a pleasant day, and 
shortly after its sable curtai been drawn 


over the colony, Chiron sought the dwelling of 
Roswell Berkley. Upon the brow of the old 
hunter there was a stamp of deep suffering, and 
his kindly speaking features were tortured with 
vivid lines of unmistakeable anguish; yet over 
all there was a firm set cast of a powerful deter- 
mination which bespoke a will that was not to 
be crushed by misfortune or disappointment. 
Mr. Berkley was alone in his private study, 
and though his appearance was indicative of 
much emotion, yet it would have been difficult 
to decide whether ‘twas a cowardly fear, or a 


demoniac satisfaction, that moved him. He was 
engaged in looking over some papers, when he 
heard the door of his room opened, and on look- 
ing up he beheld the towering form of Chiron. 

“ Now, by the saints of heaven!” uttered Mr. 
Berkley, as he recovered from the first shock of 
the meeting, “your insolence is becoming un- 
bearable. If you do not leave me on the instant, 
your arrest and commitment shall be the conse- 
quence.” 

“ Soft, soft, my dear sir,” said the old hunter. 
“I think you would find it hard to have me 
arrested.” 

“Not so hard as you imagine. The deaths of 
Gilman and Colton may yet have to be answer- 
ed for.” 

“So, so; then your accommodating doctor 
has been blabbing. But look ye, Mr. Berkley, 
do you wish a thorough investigation of that 
affair before the public ?” 

Mr. Berkley met the keen glance of the hunt- 
er,and he quailed before it. In his soul he 
dared not meet the steady gaze of his visitor, for 
there was something in his tone and manner, 
and his very appearance, that struck a dread to 
his heart. But he had sense enough to know 
that if he did fear, he had better keep it as much 
as possible to himself, so he endeavored to con- 
quer his emotions, and turning to Chiron, he 
said : 

“I fear no investigation, sir, of any of my 
acts; but I can inform you that the laws protect 
the dwellings of our citizens from the intrusion 
of common brawlers, and you had better beware 
how you lay yourself liable to them. I would 
be alone.” 

“And in a few moments you shall,” returned 
Chiron, who could not help smiling at the sud- 
den change in his host's ground of complaint; 
“but first I would ask you once more, what has 
become of Orlando Chester ?” 

“TI know not.” 

“Beware, Mr. Berkley! What have you done 
with him ?” 

“TI tell you I know nothing of him, only that 
he has escaped from jail,” answered the agent, 
in trembling, fearful accents, but yet with an 
apparent coolness upon his features. 

“Then you will not give me aclue to his 
whereabouts ?” continued Chiron. 

“If he were upon the gallows, I would give 
you a passage in the same direction.” 

“Thank you kindly, sir; but I shall have no 
need of your services,” said the hunter, and then 
lowering his voice to a tone.of the deepest im- 
port, he continued : 


“Now let me tell you, sir, that though you 
refuse to acknowledge your hand in this matter, 
yet I know ’twas you who did it; but ’twill 
avail you little. Your ends will not be so easily 
answered. You have in some way disposed of 
the son, and you tried to dispose of the mother, 
but there I thwarted you. And now, Roswell 
Berkley, I tell thee that thy dreaded recret is 
not locked up in the maniac bosom of Morgiana 
Chester. I know that secret, and there is an- 
other beside whose ears have drank it in, so you 

not think to save yourself by the death of 
the mother and her child.” 


“Villain, you lie!” shrieked Berkley, utterly 
frantic with passion. “I have no secret. I care 
not for Mrs. Chester, save to place her in safety.” 

“No secret ?” 

“ No iad 

“Not even with regard to a certain duel once 
fought, wherein you figured behind the scenes ?” 
uttered Chiron. 

Roswell Berkley sprang from his chair, and 
the words, “ Villajn! Liar!” broke from his 
bloodless lips, but ere he could speak further his 
power of utterance seemed to fail him, and 


grasping his desk for support, he sank back into 
his seat. The old hunter regarded him for a 
moment with a look of utter contempt, and then 
turning away, he left the villain alone. 

“Tt’s of no use,” murmured Chiron to himself, 
as he stepped from Berkley’s house, “he wont 
criminate himself further by acknowledging his 
agency in the removal of Orlando; but I don’t 


believe he’ll trouble Morgiana again; after what 
he has just learned.” 


The hunter's course lay towards the house of 
Sir Oliver Wimple, and when he reached it he 


“hauled his canoe to the shore, and was just turn- 
_ing to pass on throngh the garden, when the 


soundof distant oars struck upon his ear, coming 
from. down the river. At first he thought of 
waiting to see who it might be, but the idea was 
thrown out, and he turned towards the house. 
Sir Oliver, his wife and daughter were im the 
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sitting-room when Chiron entered, and the first 
question was from the baronet: 

“ What of the youth ¢ pores learned any- 
thing yet?” 

The old hunter's answer was a 
shake of the head. 

Poor Ada! How that silent answer fell upon 
her soul. She had hung upon the looks of the 
old hunter for his answer to the question that 
instinetively rose in her mind, and that answer 
had crushed the bud of hope that had struggled 
to put forth its fragrant leaves. Her elbow 
rested upon the table by her side, and with a 
bursting heart she laid her brow into her open 
palm, but no tears came to her relief. Her fair 
countenance, whereon had rested such sunbeams 
of joyous happiness, was now marked by deep 
shades of sorrow, and the round cheek seemed 
almost channelled By the heart-floods that had 
rolled over them. Sad, sad, was poor Ada. 

“No tidings word of hope *—no glim- 
mer of his whereabouts ?” uttered the baronet. 

“None! none!” sorrowfully returned Chiron. 
“T can find no traces of him. I have been up 
the bay two hundred miles, and searched in 
every corner, but not a word can I hear of him. 
But Morgiana, poor Morgiana, have you seen 
aer?” 

“ Yes,” returned Sir Oliver, “I saw her the 
day before yesterday.” 

“ And how fared she ?” 

“Sad and sorrowful. Herheart seemed melt- 
ing away in the fire of fitful agony—now stream- 
ing with a glare of rushing anguish, and anon 
sinking into a pitiful melancholy. O, Chiron, 
what a subject for the moving of the heart’s dor- 
mant, slumbering sympathies, is she. An angel, 
and yet an inhabitant of earth ; a being bereft of 
reason, and yet with a soul entirely celestial. 
Chiron, I love her for her pure emanations, and 
I pity her for the wrongs she has suffered. 
Loving her, I will protect her, and pitying, I 
will sorrow with her.” 

The old hunter arose from his seat. A big 
tear glistened upon either cheek, his lips trem- 
bled with emotion, and grasping the baronet by 
the hand, he exclaimed : 

“A load is even now taken from my heart. 
She is an angel, and when she is known she 
shall be loved———Hark! Heard you that foot- 
step ?” 

“Yes. Tis approaching the house,” said the 
baronet. 

“Some one would speak with you,” said a 
servant, opening the door a moment afterwards. 

Whether this remark was addressed to Chiron 
or himself, the baronet waited not to ascertain, 
but he bade the servant show the applicant in. 

A moment passed—the door was re-opened, 
and the entrance was occupied by a human form: 
Two individuals in that goom recognized the 
new comer. The old hunter started back and 
shaded his eyes with his broad palm, while Ada 
uttered one wild cry of joy and delight, and 
sprang forward. Orlando Chester opened his 
arms, and when they closed again the fair form 
of Ada was encircled within them. 

“ Orlando, Orlando,” uttered Chiron, as sdon 
as he @uld grasp the youth by the hand, “ what 
kind angel has given thee back to us ?” 

“Gop!” answered Orlando, as with one hand 
in the keeping of the old hunter, he raised the 
other towards heaven. “Praise him, Chiron, 
and you, sweet, gentle Ada, bless this holy 
name.” 

Sir Oliver waited for the first joy passages of 
old acquaintances, and then he stepped forward 
and claimed the acquaintance of the youth who 
had been thus unexpectedly restored. A strange 
light beamed in the young man’s eyes as hé re- 
ceived the warm, heart-gushing welcome of the 


father of her he loved, and in his soul he knew 
that his suit was not rejected. ‘The mother, too, 
gave him a hearty welcome. 

“ Now, now,” said Chiron, “let us know the 
secret of your absence, and the events that have 
transpired.” 

“My mother, my mother, first,” uttered Or- 
lando. “ Tell me of her.” 

“She is well, and early in the morning we 
will go to her.” 

“But does she think I have forsaken her?” 

“No. She sorrows deeply, but she believes 
you will come back to her.” 

Thus assurgd, the youth took seat, and with 
Ada nestled closely at his side, he began with 
his flight from the jail, and minutely gave every 
circumstance to the present time. The long- 
boat, after battling with the elements over a 
week, made land some two hundred miles south 


t 


of Cape Henry, and from thence she was kept 
close in shore and made a safe passage to 
James River. 

Many times during the narrative did Orlando 
have to go back and explain, or repeat his 
words, and when he closed there was a dead si- 
lence of several moments, broken only by the 
perceptible beatings of Ada’s heart. 

“Then ‘twas Roswell Berkley who sought 
thus your life ?” said the old hunter at length. 

“ Yes,” returned the youth. “Nolan told me 
all.” 

“ And villain would have sold you into 
slavery,” Chiron, with a shudder. 

“ Yes—so he intended. But God permitted it 
not,” the youth returned. 

“ But these sailors,” remarked with a 
seeming sudden thought, “I hope they will not 
see Berkley till our plans are arranged.” 

“No fear of that. I left them at the planta- 
tion of the king’s bay, some fifteen miles below 
Jamestown, with directions that they should not 
come up until they were sent for.” 

“ That is good,” the old hunter uttered. “ And 
now, Mr. Roswell Berkley, you are mine.” 

“Chiron,” said the young man, with a half- 
imploring, half-earnest look, “know you not 
now what all this means?—Why that wicked 
man thus hunts me down ?” 

“TI know, Orlando, but the secret must yet a 
little longer be mine. Blame me not for this. 
But you are weak—you look faint and sick.” 

“I am weary,” returned the youth, “for I 
have suffered much. For the last three weeks I 
have hardly slept, and my mind has been con- 
stantly on the rack, but this night’s rest will re- 
store me, at least, to comfortable health.” 

“Then you had better at once to your re- 
pose,” said Sir Oliver. 

“T will,” returned the youth, “for I would be 
astir with the first beams of the morrow’s sun. 
Chiron, early, early will we seek my poor moth- 
er. I can but pray for her to-night—to-morrow 
myself will bless her. Ada, good night, and all 
sweet angels watch thy pillow. I claim this as 
the genius of my dreams.” 

As he spoke he bent forward and imprinted a 
warm kiss upon the fair girl’s brow, and she 
gave him one in exchange. 

As Orlando followed the baronet to the room 
where he was to rest, Lady Wimple called Ada 
to her side. and placing her arms about her 
slender form, she said: 

“ Ah, my child, I wonder not that you loved 
him ; for who, who could help it ?” 

“ Bless you, mother,” murmured Ada, as the 
tears of joyous gratitude rolled down her cheeks. 
“IT knew you would love him.” 

“ Now,” said the baronet, after he had return- 
ed, “ how shall we proceed in this matter ?” 

“T have it all marked out,” returned Chiron, 
“ and, save the unfortunate mental aberration of 
Morgiana, there will be no difficulty.” 

“But some of the charges against Berkley 
cannot be proved, and, after all, I fear we shall 
be unable to actually criminate him in the eyes 
of the law.” 

“ Sir Oliver,” Chiron said, while the intensity 
of his feelings was kindled in every feature, 
“God never made the heart that might not be 


sustained him ; but let the hand of another 
these searing sins back upon his heart, and you 
shall see how he will condemn himself. The 
voice of the murdered has only spoken to him 
*in his seclusion, and hence the world has seen 
not his reeking soul; but let another speak for 
the unavenged dead—let another interpret the 
language of that blood that cries out from the 


green sod of its native land, and you shall see 
how like heaven’s dread thunder its trumpet 
tones shall strike home to his tortured soul.” ~ 

“ You are right,” said the baronet, afier a few 
mioments’ reflection ; “and now when shall we 
commence ?” 


“We must fil look to Orlando’s safety from 
another arrest, for he is still under commitment.” 
“ That I will attend to on the morrow. ~While 


you are gone to Mrs. Chester’s I will go and see 

the royal governor, and I am confident I can ob- 

tain present bail for the youth, and a conditional 
n.” 

“ Then, if that be done, we may go on at once. 
Berkley shall know not of the young man’s re- 
turn till the youth appears to confound him, and 
then he shall know it to his sorrow.” 


“ Ay, that he shall,” uttered the baronet. “By 
my faith, Chiron, but Orlando’s a noble youth. 


It speaks from every look and movement. 
There’s no evil can live behind that face.” 

“ You speak the truth, Sir Oliver.” 

“T believe I do. But now, Chiron, let’s to 
bed. On the morrow you shall see Morgiana, 
and bring her here, while I make Orlando’s 
peace with the governor.” 

When Chiron laid his head upon the pillow 
that night the sea of his prospects looked all 
calm and unruffled, and the horizon was clear. 
He knew not, he dreamed not, of the cloud that 
was gathering over him, and ‘twas well he did 
not, for in his ignorance he slept sweetly and 
soundly. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
THE COLD FOREST BED. 


Tue sky lark was 
celestial throne of song when Chiron and Or- 
lando set forth from the mansion of Sir Oliver. 
The youth pressed the fair Ada to his bosom, 
received the hearty God-speed of the baronet 
and his lady, and then he turned towards the 
river. There had been a gentle rain during the 
night, but the sun rose clear and bright, and as 
its golden beams began to kiss the pearly rain- 
drops that trembled upon the shrubs and flow- 
ers a sweet fragrance loaded the grateful air, 
and from a thousand mossy banks and umbra- 
geous nooks went forth the incense of joyous 
nature to her God. 

The canoe was launched, and once more the 
young hunter’s heart leaped wildly in his bosom 
as his way was marked towards his forest home. 
He bent himself to his paddle, and all his weak- 
ness, his privations, and his past sufferings, were 
forgotten, as the canoe almost flew up the roll- 
ing river. The landing-cove was reached, the 
canoe hauled up among the bushes, and with 
rapid strides our two friends set off through the 

ath. 

” As the opening was gained, the young hunter 
looked forth over the garden, to see if his mother 
was at her accustomed morning’s task, but he 
could see her not. The flowers, the shrubs, and 
the vine were there, glittering with their dewy 
diamond-drops, but the genius of the place was 
absent. A fear-phantom stole through the mind 
of the youth, but he endeavored to push it from 
him. He entered the garden, passed up the 
vine-clad walk, and as his hand rested upon the 
latch a low sob broke upon his ear. Quickly, 
but yet almost noiselessly, he opened the door 
and sprang into the house. Upon the old oaken 
chest sat Elpsey, with her face running streams 
of tears, and her bosom heaving with deep sobs. 

As the old woman heard the sound of the 
present footsteps she raised her eyes from her 
apron, and as they rested upon the form of her 
young master she sprang from her seat and 
darted forward. 

“God be praised,” uttered the faithful old 
creature, as she caught Orlando by the arm. 
“He gib my young massa back in safety. You 
no dead—dey no kill you! O, bress de Lord!” 

“But my mother, where is she?” asked Or- 
lando. 

Elpsey raised her eyes—there was a glare of 
painful intelligence in their burning depths, but 
she spoke not. 

“ Speak, Elpsey—where is my mother®” ex- 
laimed the youth, while he trembled with a 
rightful fear. 

“©, God!” murmured the old woman, as if 
afraid of her own voice, “ poor missus gone !” 

“Gone! gone! Not dead, Elpsey!” cried Or- 
lando, in a shrieking. whisper. 

“ Poor Elpsey don’t know. 
Elpsey can’t find her.” : 

“But when did she go, and how ?” asked Chi- 
ron, at this moment stepping forward, for Or- 


lando seemed for the moment to have oat his 
power of utterance. 

“She go yesterday morning,” returned the 
old woman, over whose face a slight shade of 
hope seemed to pass as she beheld the old hunt- 


er. “She went out into de garden, an’ I tink 


she was goin’ to take care ob her flowers. One 
hour, two hour went away, and de sun bimeby 
reach to noon, but missus no come back. I 


hunt for her, an’ I couldn’t find her. I went all 
trough de woods, hunt in de brook—but—bat— 
she gone, an’ poor Elpsey left alone!” 
“But the dogs—the dogs!” uttered Chiron, 
“did you not set them on the track ?” 
“Ah, Chiron,” answered Elpsey, with a sig- 
nificant shake of the head, “de dogs no dogs 
now same as dey used to be. Since Massa Or- 
lando. gone dey do nothin’ but mope ‘round an’ 
whine.” 


Missus gone, and 


just mounting upon her - 


“This is indeed a dark cloud upon our pros- 
pects,” murmured the old hunter. “ But cour- 
age, courage, Orlando. Let us not faint by the 
wayside, for as yet all is not lost.” 

“If my mother be gone, then is all the world 
lost to me,” ejaculated the youth. “Ill bid 
farewell to joy forevermore on earth.” 

“ No, no—there are others on earth for whom 
you must live. But give not up yet. Let us 
search first, and not until all search proves fruit- 
less must we sink in despair.” 

“Search! search!” cried the youth, throwing 
off his dejection. “T'll search till there’s not a 
tree in the forest but bears its image to my 
sight! On, on, Chiron!” 

The energetic, frenzied tones of Orlando’s 
voice went ringing through the air, and in a 
moment more a suppressed cty from the hounds 
announced that’ they had beard it. Chiron 
stepped through the kitchen, opened the back 
door, and the dogs rushéd in. They sprang to 
the feet of their returned master, leaped upon 
him, licked his hands and his face, and from out 
their sparkling eyes there spoke a language of 
true, disinteresied affection, such as the sons of 
men might emulate with profit. 

Old Elpsey could give no account of which 
way her mistress had taken, and the trails from 
the house in all directions were so numerous 
that the footprints of Morgiana could not be dis- 
tinguished from the others. The hunters placed 
some reliance upon the dogs, however, and call- 
ing them to his side, Orlando took his rifle from 
its beckets and went forth into the garden. 
Here he made a show of search. and called sev- 
eral times for his mother. The hounds watched 
his movements with anxious looks, and at length 
they seemed to comprehend their master’s object, 
for with that beam of intelligence which the 
bloodhound so quickly shows, they bent their 
nostrils to the earth, and after running over the 
garden in various directions, they darted off to- 
wards the brook. Here they crossed, and after 
searching a few moments upon the other side 
they started for the forest. 

Chiron and Orlando followed quickly on, and 
ere long they were buried in the depths of the 
forest. They could hear the dry bushes and 
boughs crackle beneath the feet of the hounds 
ahead, and, regardless of the thorns and under- 
brush, they kept on in pursuit. 

“My mother could not have taken such a 
course as this,” said Orlando, as he struggled 
through the thick undergrowth. 

“Tt does seem strange that she should have 
chosen such a way,” Chiron replied, “ but let’s 
follow the dogs.” 

“Ha! what's this?” uttered the youth, as his 
eye caught a fluttering shred ahead of him. 
“ Heavens! ’tis a piece of my mother’s mantle!” 
he continued, as he picked from a branch of 
wild thorn a strip of white muslin. 

Orlando’s eyes sparkled with a new hope, as 
he placed the shred within his bosom, and with 
an impulsive energy both he and Chiron darted 
forward. 

“ Hark!” uttered Chiron, as he stopped and 
bent his ears to the ground. “ Cop you hear 
the dogs ?” 

“No,” Orlando answeted, a ning. 

“See, ’tis high noon. Look, where the sun- 
beams fall through yonder opening in the trees. 
Can it be we have missed the trail ?” 

“TI fear we have,” returned the young hunter, 
in a tone of dejection. 


Chiron was upon the point of speaking, when 
a sharp, prolonged, simultaneous ery from both 
the hounds broke through the forest. 

“On! on!” shouted the young hanter. “O, 
God grant that they have found her!” + 


The two hunters sprang forward, and while 


yet the barking of the dogs made the deep forest 


ring, they glided through the tangled wildwood 
towards the spot from whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. 


Wildly, fearfully beat young Chester's heart, 
as he approached the dogs, and he almost dread- 


ed to come upon them, lest disappointment only 
should meet him ; and another thought, frightful 
and chilling, swept through his mind—might 
not he find his mother’s form in the cold grasp 
of death! On he dashed, and at length he 
caught sight of the dogs. One bound brought 
him to their side, and ere his companion reached 
the spot he uttered one low cry of hopeful 
anguish, and sank down by the side of his 
mother’s form. 
[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


I love a hand that meets my own, 
With grasp that causes 
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SLEASOWS PISTORIAL BRAPINS-ROOM COMPANION. 


A COURT DRAWING-KOOM. 
A British Court Drawing-Room isthe 


most fascinating of any in the world ; 
for, independently of the rasteful dresses 
of the ladies—the splendid ostrich 
plumes and lappets—the blaze of dia- 
monds, which are the prevailing and dis- 
tinguishing ornaments of rank and beau- 


ty—the English ladies are celebrated for 


the clearness and brilliancy of their com- 
plexions, for their graceful forms, and 
for their easy, modest, elegant, and en- 
chanting manners. 


The palace of St. James, the gcene of 
these court ceremonials, has ing in 
its exterior to recommend it; yet the 


internal arrangements of its apartments 


are so complete, as to make them far 
better adapted for the purposes of state 
than perhaps any other suite of rooms in 
the grandest'palaces in Europ@s, Jt pos- 
sesses for occasions ces 
for the ingress‘and egress-of@eyalty, Ro 
bility, ladies and the royal household. 
Pegge, in his “Curijalia,” observes 
that “the drawing-rooms, as we now 
call them, were introduced on the ac- 
cession of King George II, amd Queen 
Caroline, and during the queen’s life 
were held every evening, when all per- 
sons, ee dressed, were admissible, 
and the royal family played at cards. 
After the demise of the queen, they were 
continued but twice a week, and in a’few 
rs the evening drawing-rooms were 
id aside, and the king kept his state 
in a morning, twice a week, as at pres- 
ent.” George ILI and his queen consort 
continued for many years to hold draw- 
ing-rooms almost weekly, and thus 
sought to support the honor and dignity 
of the English crown. During the reign 
of —_"o IV, drawing-rooms were sel- 
eld; but their glories were re- 
stored by William IV and Queen Ade- 
laide, who generally held tive or six 
during the season, the principal one being on 
Saint George’s Day (April 23), in honor of the 
birthday of the king. 


CEREMONIAL OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


The carriages of all those of the nobility and 
ludies coming to the drawing-room (not having 
the entree) fall into the line formed in St. James's 
Palace through the iron gates, and alight at the 
colonnade opposite the an Chapel, where 
are placed two of the queen’s porters and two of 
the queen's marshalmen. The company pass up 
the capacious corridor to the grand staircases, at 
the foot of which, and in the gallery, are sta- 
tioned. ihe gentlemen porters with their wands. 
They then enter the State Apartments by the 
Guard Chamber, a well-proportioned room, fit- 
ted up with muskets, pistolx, and swords, and 
several pieces of ancient armor, including a com- 

lete suit of the time of Edward the Black 
rince. 

The second room is called the Presence Cham- 
ber or Tapestry Room, from the elegant tupestry 
of the time of Charles II, representing the 
amours of Venus and Mars. In this apartment 
is stationed the person better known as the 
“ Court Circular,” and much amusement is cre- 
ated by the anxiety depicted on many a coun- 


tenance that their presence at court may be 
chronicled on the following day. 

The company next approach the noble and 
elegant saloon,appropriately called Queen Anne’s 
Room, the portrait of that monarch being placed 
in the centre over the fireplace. In this room 
are portraits of George I and II, also several of 
King Charles’s beauties, and two large historical 
paintings of the Duke of Marlborough’s victories 
at Lisle and Tournay. This splendid apartment, 
on the left, has a guard-rail, between which the 
general company going to court form a proces- 
sion, preparatory to passing into the Ante-Draw- 
ing Room, which immediately, adjoins the 

rone Room. The door in thé centre is for 
the exélusive entrance of the royal family, who, 
on their arrival, are immediately ushered into 
the presence of the sovereign, and take their 
places near and around the throne during the 
ceremony of a drawing-room. In the right hand 
corner is a door, railed off, for the use of all 
those who have the entree, and thereby the high 
honor and privilege of paying their respects to 
her majesty previous to the admission of the 
general company. When all these illustrious, 
noble, dignified, and celebrated personages have 
passed the queen, the general company are 
admitted. 


THE TAPESTRY CHAMBER. 


The scene from this saloon is unique; the re- 
union o* rank, beauty, and fashion forms a coup 
dail not to be equalied in the world. It is no 
unusual c'rcumstance for the suite of rooms pre- 
viously decribed, the staircase, and the corridor, 
to be so extremely crowded, that it is with the 
greatest diticulty the immense assemblage of 
the nobility, ladies, officers, and civilians, anx- 
ious to show their loyalty and devotion to their 
sovereign, can obtain ingress for that purpose. 

The Ante-Drawing Room immediately adjoins 
Queen Anne's Room ; it is most elegantly fitted 
up, and the fireplace is of beautiful white Sienna 
marble. In this apartment are portraits, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of George Hl, the Prince of 
Wales (George 1V), and Duke of York, habited 
as Knights of the Garter. The portraits of Earl 
St. Vincent and Lord Nelson, by Hoppner, are 
also hung around. As soon as the door is opened 
for the reception of the general company, the 
ladies gradually app’ the Throne Room. 


The scene now becomes intensely interesting. 
The anxious countenances to be seen as the line 
slowly advances; the silence increasing as the 
moment of presentation approaches ; the ladies 
prepare to drop their trains; the lappets are ar- 
ranged ; the cards of announcement got ready; 
hearts beat high; the fair debutante with grace- 


QUI anne’s ROOM 


ful timidity falters for‘a moment; the 
Rubicon is passed—she is in the pres- 


--ence of the Queen! 

When the Indies have entered the 
magnificent Throne Room, the cards of 
those presenting and to be presented are 
handed to the Lord in Waiting, who 


announces the lady's title or name to her 


majesty, when a graceful courtesy is 
made to the queen, and also a similar 
respectful obeisance to each ef the royal 
family who may be present —after which 
the ladies gradually retire, to give room 
for the numerous train of nobility to 
follow. 

Tt is as well to state, that when the 


queen has entered the Throne Room, 
and the royal family and the cabinet 


ministers have taken their places, the 
presentation of the diplomatic circle first 
commences, follow by those noble 
who have the distinguished 

nor of the entregs; and these, with 
some few exceptions, have the privilege 
of standing around the sovereign. and 


witnessing the ceremonial of the draw- 
‘ing-room. 

A few words on the subject of the 
state costume worn by her majesty will 
not be out of place. The queen never 
wears any robes officially but on her 
visit to Parliament, when she always 
wears red, Her majesty, as soverei 
of the order of the garter, wears the 
ribbon (over the lefc shoulder), with the 
badge and stars of the order, the two 
latter set in diamonds, and an armlet 
with the motto of the order on her left 
arm. On these occasions, her met 
generally wears on her head a splendi 
circlet of diamonds. At the coronation, 
she went to Westminster Abbey in 
crimson, and was then invested with 
purple. 

most gorgeously up. In cen- 
tre is the throne, with the royal arms, and V. R. 
tastefully portrayed; the royal chair and foot- 
stool are elegant specimens of workmanship, 
whilst the decorations and draperies are ink 
ing, having the quarterings of the royal arms 
appropriate niches. The well-known portrait of 
George IV, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, is over the 
fireplace ; and at either side are the noble his- 
torical representations of the victories of Vittoria 
and Waterloo. 

Should any of the ambassadors, or ministers 
aan accredited to the English court, 

ve a letter to deliver from his sovereign, the 
queen receives him in the Royal Closet, previous 
to the levee or @rawing-room. ‘ This apartment 
is elegantly furnished, and contains some fine 


intings by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; among them 
t brated Marquis of 


is the of the 
The f llowi the regulations generall 
following are 
observed at the queen’s ‘eaqeneen ‘All 
ladies attending her majesty’s drawing-rooms are 
requested to bring with them two cards, with 
their names legibly written thereon—one to be 
left with the queen’s im attendance at the 
Presence Chamber, and the other to be deliv- 
ered to the Lord in Waiting, who will announce 
the name to her majesty. d those ladies who 


| 


THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


SLEASSIYS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


SOMPAMION. 
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are to be presented are informed that it is abso- 
lutely neces-ary that their names, together with 
the names of the ladies who are to present them, 
should be sent into the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Office two clear days before the drawing-room, 
in order that they may be submitted for the 
queen’s approbation, it ing her majesty’s com- 
mand that no presentation shall take place un- 
Jess the name of the lad together 
that of the lady presented, shall ap- 
on the card delivered as before directed, 
corresponding with the names sent into the Lord 
Chamberlain's office. 
No persons are to remain in the Throne 
. Room, having passed her majesty at the draw- 
ing-room, but the ministers and their ladies, the 
t officers of the household and their ladies, 
foréign ministers and their ladies, and the 


THE ANTE-DRAWING-ROOM. 


officers of the household who remain upon duty. 
At all drawing-rooms and state balls, the 
Master of the Horse, the Master of the Buck- 
hounds, the equerries, and the pages of honor, 
and all officers of the navy and army, militia, 
and yeomanry, the lords lieutenants of counties, 
and deputy lieutenants, must appear in uniform, 
pantaloons, and boots, agreeably to regulation. 

All persons belonging to her majesty’s house- 


» hold, the household of, the Queen Dowager, and 


H. R. H. Prinee Albert, and all others who wear 
the civil uniform, appear on similar occasions 
in shoes and buckles, and breeches with knee 
buckles. 

At drawing-rooms for the celebration of birth- 
days, the knights of the several orders to appear 
in their collars. 

No presentations take ‘place on the birthday 


of the sovereign, except in the foreizn diplomatic 
circle, and they have the entree. 

Mr. Rush, the minister plenipotentiary from 
the United States, in his “Journal of a Resi- 
dence at the Court of London,” thus graphically 
describes his ideas of an English drawing room : 
“ After being presented, I remained in the Throne 
Room, got far from the queen, being privileged 
as an ambassador so to do. A numerous por- 
tion of the nebility were present, with their wives 
and daughters ; also othe®s distinguished in life, 
though bearing neither title nor station. Con- 
versation you got as you could in so great and 
rich a throng. The doors of the state rooms 
were all open. You saw in them a thousand 
ladies richly dressed. All the colors of nature 
were mingling their rays together. No lady was 
without her plume ;—the whole was a waving 


PRESENTATION AT Wer MAJESTY’S NRAWING-ROOM. 


field of feathers. Some were blue like the sky, 
some tinged with red; here you saw violet and 
yellow, there shades of green ; but the most were 
tufts of snow. The diamonds encircling them 
caught the sun through the windows, and threw 
dazzling beams around. I cannot do justice'to 
the seene—I cannot describe it. The conjeeture 
ran that not less than two thousand persons were 
present. We got down stairs as we could, 
thtough tulle, gold net, plumes, and ‘other glit- 
tering entanglements with which beauty ob- 
structed the way.” 

The preceding account will have conveyed to 
the reader a faithful impression of the etiquette 
observed at a drawing room ceremonial; and 
the valuable illustrations we have been enabled 
to procure will enable him to form an accurate 
idea of its unparalleled magnificence. 


>. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
TO NELLY, AT THE SOUTH. 


BY F. GEYVITTS. 


Come to my rural home, love, 
Come with the gentle epring ; 

The meadows bloom, the woods are gay, 
The free birds on the wing. 


Come to my rural home, love, 
Come in the summer’s prime, 

When zephyrs fan the enamored earth, 
And myriad voices chime. 


Come to my rural home, love, 
Come when the golden rays 

Picture the softened ftelds and groves— 
Come in the autumn days. 


But when cold winter threatens, love, 
Then I will come to thee ; 
We'll thus make life a summer dream 
Of love for thee and me. 
Sturkville, N. Y., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE SOCIAL PARTY: 


MISS DEBORINA FITZ JONES. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ ARE you going over to the village to-day ?” 
said Betsey Gray, a pretty, bright-eyed lass of 
sixteen, addressing her father. 

“ Yes, I calculate to,” was his answer. 

“ Well, father, you know we are going to have 
a party next Wednesday, and we want you to 
purchase a few articles which will be indispensa- 
ble. Here isa memorandum of them. And I 
should like to have you call and take Keziah 
Jellison home with you. She promised me that 
she would come and assist us.” 

“ Why didn’t you speak to your cousin Han- 
nah, to come and help us?” said Mrs. Gray. 

“Why you know, mother, that Keziah has 
spent a whole year in New York with her cousin, 
who married a confectioner, and while there 
learnt to prepare all manner of nice things ; such 
as cream-cakes, blanc mange, ice creams, calf’s- 
foot-jelly, chicken salad, and a great many nice 
things besides.” 

“ And if she knows how to prepare a thousand 
things besides,” said Mrs. Gray, “I don’t see the 
need of her assistance. The people round here 
wont expect to have anything out of the common 
way. We can make a loaf of plum cake and 
frost it as well as Keziah Jellison, and that, and 
some sponge cake and custards, in addition to 
some nice toast and warm drop-cakes, will be 
good enough for anybody.” 

“But what will Miss Deborina Fitz Jones 
say *” said Betsey. 

“JT don’t know,” replied her mother; “but if 
she is a girl whose acquaintance is worth culti- 
vating, she will think it much wiser in us to en- 
tertain our guests according to the custom of 
the place, than to undertake to have a dozen 
things that they nor we know nothing about.” 

“That is what I think,” said Mr. Gray, “and 

this Deborina Fitz Jones hasn’t the sense to 
look at it in this light, I don’t know why we 
should, for the sake of appearing genteel in her 
eyes, make ourselves ridiculous in the estimation 
of every person of sense, by trying to ape city 
customs, without the adequate means. For in- 
stance, what would John Hitchens and David 
Bridges and their wives and daughters know 
about blanc mange or chicken salad ?” 

“They are of little consequence, compared 
with Miss Fitz Jones,” said Betsey. 

“ Does anybody know who this Miss Deborina 
Fitz Jones is?” said Mr. Gray. 

“O yes,” replied Betsey, “her father is a 
wealthy merchant of New York, and she is 
spending a few weeks at Mr. Lawson's, who, I 
believe is her father’s cousin.” 

“Fitz Jones—Fitz Jones—” repeated her fa- 
ther, musingly, “I was not aware that neighbor 
Lawson had any relations by that name. But it 
is time for me to be going. Which had I better 
get to help jou, cousin Hannah, or Keziah 
Jellison ?” 

“I should rather have Keziah, if you and 
mother are willing,” said Bets: y. 

“ Well, mother,” said Mr. Gray to his wife, “I 
guess we will let her have her way this time.” 

“J shan’t say anything against it,” replied 
Mrs. Gray, “bat I really think she will be sick 
of her bargain, before she gets through.” 

“ That’s what I think,” said Miss Polly Gray, 
who was spinning linen, and who, as she spoke, 


pulled out her thread from the distaff with a kind 


of jerk, rendered more emphatic by a corres- 
ponding movement of her head. “ The old say- 
ing is, that gentility without ability, is like pud- 
ding without salt, and it is as true as it is old, 
according to my mind, and Betsey, I've no 
doubt, will live to see the day that she will agree 
with me.” 

“ Now aunt,” said Betsey, “why can’t you call 
me Lizzie? Deborina Fitz Jones says Lizzie is 
much more genteel than Betsey, and if you'll 
agree to call me so, I will call you Aunt Mary.” 


“Much obliged to you, but my name is Polly 
—always was, and always shall be, if I can have 
my way.” 

As soon as Mr. Gray was gone, Betsey whis- 
pered to her mother to go into another room 
with her, as she had something to say which she 
did not wish her aunt to hear. 

“Mother,” said she, having carefully closed 
the door, “I am going over to Mrs. Palmer’s to 
borrow her new china tea-set.” 

“T don’t believe she will be willing to lend it 
to you.” 

“ Yes she will, she promised to let me have it, 
and when they have their party, we are to lend 
them our new carpet. They have nothing but a 
homespun one on their parlor floor, and Sally 
heard Miss Fitz Jones laughing about Mrs. Law- 
son’s homespun carpet, so they all feel ashamed 
to have her find out that they haven’t one that is 
better.” 

“The more fools are they. But you know, 
Betsey, that our tea-set is good and handsome 
enough for anybody. If the governor should 
come to see us, I shouldn’t wish for a, better.” 

“It is good enough, only it is all out of date, 
and Deborina Fitz Jones says that she can’t en- 
dure anything that is old fashioned. Besides, 
one set wont be enough.’ 

“How are you going to manage to get it 
here ?” 

“Tam going to take the two-bushel basket 
and a good lot of cotton batting to pack it in, 
and get Tom to go with me and help fetch it.” 

Betsey and her brother accordingly proceeded 
to Mrs. Palmer’s, carrying the large basket, piled 
high with cotton, between them. By the united 
exertions of Mrs. Palmer and her three daugh- 
ters, together with those of Betsey (Tom's of- 
fered services were rejected, it being supposed 
that his manner of handling china ware would 
not be sufficiently nice and gingerly), the tea set 
was speedily packe@fin a manner, as was unani- 
mously conceded, to be transported with perfect 
safety. 

“ Now Tom,” said Mrs. Palmer, as he and his 
sister raised the basket from the floor, “don’t 
forget yourself, and think you are helping carry 
a basket of apples or potatoes, but creep along 
just as careful as if you were walking on eggs.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Sally Palmer, “ we 
like to bave forgot to tell you, that you will be 
likely to have one more to your party than you 
calculated on.” 

“Why ?” asked Betsey. 

“You know that you have invited the Eve- 
leths, and they had a visitor arrive yesterday.” 

“Who? do you know ?” 

“Her name is Wilton. Jane and I happened 
in last evening without knowing she was there, 
80 we were introduced to her.” 

“ How did she look and appear ?” 

“ Well enough, but her dress was nothing to 
be compared with Miss Fitz Jones. She is the 
daughter of Mrs. Eveleth’s sister, I suspect, 
w ied a few years ago, in very re- 
duced ci ces.” 

“Should you advise me to send her an invita- 
tion?” said Betsey. 

“If you wish the Eveleths to attend your party, 
I should.” 

' Now what if we should meet Miss Fitz Jones 
on our way home? I should be so ashamed,” 
said Betsey, as she and Tom moved with the 
basket towards the door. 

“TI hope you wont, I am sure,” said Jane. 
“ You'll feel mortified to death if you do.” 

Fortunately for the china ware, which, other- 
wise, might have proved of minor consideration, 
Miss Fitz Jones, if she took a walk that morn- 
ing, as she sometimes did, Betsey Gray having 
received the information from one whose veracity 
was unimpeachable, she chose some different 
road from the one lying between Mrs. Palmer's 
and Mrs. Gray’s. The basket and its contents 
were safely conveyed, and safely unpacked, just 
as Mr. Gray returned with the articles set down 
in the memorandum, Miss Keziah Jellison, and 
a cream-freezer. 


“ Come, Aunt .Polly,” said Keziah, in quick 


succession taking off her bonnet, turning up her 
sleeves, and giving a smooth-down to her brown 
linen apron, “the first article in the warrant is 
for you to set away that wheel of yours, for I’m 
going to set all the female hands to work, and 
don’t know but I shall want Tom’s help besides. 
You have plenty of cream, I suppose ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Gray, “ but it isn’t skimmed 
off yet.” 

“ Well,” it must be done right away, and then 
I shall want some of you to begin to freeze it. 
Besides that, there are eggs to beat, spice to 
pound, nutmegs to grate, the brick oven to be 
set a heating, and nobody knows what.” 

“ La, what a fuss,” said Aunt Polly. 

“ Who is going to sift the flour? You will, 
wont you, Aunt Polly ?” said Keziah. 

“No, sister wants me to skim the milk, as 
soon as I go and change my—” 

“ Well, if you're going to skimming milk, do 
step outside the outer door, and let me beat you 
about’tthe shoulders with this towel first; for 
who knows but there may have been some shives 
in the flax you have been spinning, that flew out 
and lodged on your handkerchief. I declare, it 
makes me tremble to think of it, for if one of 
‘em should get into anything when I was at the 
head of the cooking, I should never be able to 
hold up my head again, as long as I had the 
breath of life in me.” 

“T aint a going to have any of your beating 
about my shoulders with a towel,” said Aunt 
Polly, indignantly. “I am going to put on a 
clean handkerchief, and a clean apron, as I 
should have told you, if you had given me a 
chance to speak.” 

“That alters the case,” said Keziah, “but my 
responsibility is dreadful great, you know.” 

“ Well,” soliloquized Aunt Polly, as she went 
to her room to exchange the articles of apparel 
she had named, “if anybody had told me, that I 
should live to see the day when the daughter of 
old Mina Jellison, who in her best days, always 
went slipshod, and out at the elbows, would un- 
dertake to give me a lesson in neatness, I should 
not believed it. Beat me about the shoulders 
with a towel! I should like to catch her at it. 
Land o’ liberty,” she exclaimed, as on opening 
the door to return to the kitchen, her ears were 
assailed by the multitudinous noises arising from 
the very spirited and energetic movements of 
Keziah, herself, and of those subject to her direc- 
tions, which were given in a voice, that she evi- 
dently intended should be heard, “land o’ lib- 
erty, if there was a worse noise than this, when 
the tower of Babel was built, I don’t believe I’ve 
any rational idea of what a noise is. Now Miss 
Jellison, if you think I shan’t p’ison the cream, I 
am ready to go td work.” 

“La, Aunt Polly, I hope you aint offended 
with me, just for speaking, but I have been in 
the habit of associating with such dreadful nice 
folks, that it makes me unaccountable particular.” 

“Yes, I know all about your bringing up,” 
said Aunt Polly, with a significant toss of her 
head. 

After a while, the commotion consequent on 
Miss Keziah’s first assumption of her manifold 
and responsible duties began to subside; much, 
as was plainly visible, to her secret regret, her 
self-consequence being graduated by the noise 
and bustle she succeeded in raising. Confusion 

as her element, as much as order was Aunt 
liy’s, and her mother was often heard to say : 
“Who our Keziah takes arter no soul on airth 
can tell, for she never is so mach in her elephant, 
as when she’s makin’ a great noise and clatter. 
Now I loves to set down in the chimbley corner, 
and take my comfort, and so does her father.” 

Though Keziah talked a great deal, she per- 
formed very little. As she brought her receipt- 
book with her, Mrs. Gray and Betsey soon as- 
certained, that instead of looking to her for di- 
rections, their better way was to look in the 
book. They were so successful, that ever after- 
ward Keziah was in the habit of saying, that 
“ of all the suppers she ever prepared, that for 
the party at Mr. Gray's bore off the, palm.” 

The day appointed for the party, though some 
of the younger ones thought it a long time in 
coming, arrived in due season. 

Betsey Gray, with her bright eyes and rosy 
cheeks, looked remarkably pretty in her appro- 
priate and well-fitting dress, though it must be 
confessed that she could not help éecretly repin- 
ing that the only article of jewelry in the house 
with which she could adorn herself, except a 
gold necklace, which Miss Fitz Jones had pro- 
nounced decidedly old-fashioned and vulgar, 


| were considered of inferior consequence. An ong 


was a ring belonging to Aunt Polly, set with a 
garnet. 

Th@@iests did not begin to assemble till 
rather late for that meridian, it having been pro-®* 
nounced ungenteel by Miss Deborina Fitz Jones 
to go at the early hour which had long been 
sanctioned by custom. How her opinion on the 
subject, which had been expressed to Mrs. Law- 
son and her daughters, when no other person 
was present, could have been known all over the 
place in less than twenty-four hours, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine. Yet so it was. As few were 
willing to be thought ignorant of the usages of 
polite society, by a personage of"6o much con- . 
sequence as Miss Fitz Jones, a strict watch was 
kept at the dwellings of the invited guests, each 
being determined not be the first to set forth. 

It is impossible to tell how long all this might 
have lasted, had not the Eveleths and Miss Wil- 
ton, who were the only ones not tormented with 
the fear of constituting the first arrival, and who 
had been detained by a call from some friends 
who were passing through the place, been, at 
length discovered, wending their way towards 
the mansion of Mr. Gray. Then, from many 

“ A windowed niche of the high hall,» ’ 
or, in plain prose, the garret, descended more 
than one fair lass, who had been obliged to select 
that elevated station in order to command a 
view of that particular part of the highway which 
led towards Mr. Gray’s. Scarcely five minutes 
elapsed, ere simultaneously, as if by some pre- 
concerted signal, vehicles of various descriptions 
“ Went pouring forward with impetuous speed.” 

The Grays, during the long delay, had grown 
restless and fidgety. They began to think, that 
after all their preparation, they were to have no 
party. When, therefore, Tom came in and told 
them that the Eveleths, and a lady he supposed 
to be Miss Wilton, were coming, their spirits 
were much revived. 

Betsey thonght that Miss Wilton appeared 
very well, considering. Her dress was neat, and 
of rich material, though not to be compared 
with what she had seen Miss Fitz Jones wear. 

In less than five minutes after this first arrival, 
Betsey, who kept a sharp eye to the window, 
saw a row of vehicles approaching, which in 
numbers and general appearance would have 
done honor to a grand procession, got up for 
the celebration of some village jubilee. There 
was only one drawback to this cheering sight. 
Along the whole line of buggies, chaises, wag- 
ons, and saddle-horses, the buggy and span of 
greys belonging to Mr. Lawson, were no where 
to be seen. Betsey felt, that without the pres- 
ence of Miss Deborina Fitz Jones, the party 
like a pillar without its capital, would lack its 
crowning glory. 

The young lady, in secret, cherished a similar 
idea. She knew at what she was valued, and as 
the best method of keeping up this fictitious 
value, she was bent on being thoroughly exclu- 
sive—if she condescended to be with the “na- 
tives,” as she termed the farmers and their fami- 
lies, it was no sign that she was of them. As 
one method of accomplishing this, she had de- 
termined that she and the Lawsons should be 
the last atthe party. She wished to have the 
Grays give her up in despair—to wonder what 
could detain her; and she even hoped that a 
messenger might be sent to inquire if she were 
ill. 


When, therefore, on gaining the summit ofa 
hill, the eavaleade was descried winding along 
the valley at its base, in the direction of Mr. 
Gray's, she was highly indignant. The whole 
town, she believed, had entered into a conspiracy 
to defeat her intention, and she resolved, by 
having recourse to strategy to defeat the whole 
town. She induced the Lawsons, who were 
nearly as vain and foolish as herself, to rein up 
the horses behind some trees, which grew by the 
wayside, and there wait some twenty or thirty 
minutes, when, “all at once,” to borrow her own 
brilliant illustration, she would “ burst upon the 
assembled guests, and dazzle them like a sudden 
blaze of gas-light.” 
The simile she made use of was not altogether 
inappropriate, for the paste gems set in pinch- f 
beck, which glittered on her person, would have \ 
constituted a comfortable stock in trade for an 
itinerant jeweller. The bandeau which bound. 
her luxuriant tresses, and her necklace, both of 
them, she said, composed of diamonds of the 
first water, several of the central ones rivalling 
in size the world-renowned Koh-i-noor, excited, 
as well they might, the surprise and admiration 
of all present, with the exception of a few, who 
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these, was Aunt Polly, who contented herself 
with remarking to James Gray, her favorite 
nephew, “ that all is not gold that glitters.” 

James Gray, who was a graduate of Harvard, 
and had commenced the practice of medicine in 
a neighboring town, had come home for the 
sake of attending the party; his sister, without 
meationing her name, having written him that 
the richest, handsomest and most accomplished 
young lady that ever graced the town would be 
present. Dr. Gray looked at Miss Fitz Jones a 
moment, at the time she made her entree, while 
a smile, barely perceptible, played round the 
corners of his mouth ; he then turned to his aunt, 
who happened to be near him, and inquired if 
she knew the name of the lady who sat next to 
Emily Eveleth. 

“Isabel Wilton, I understand,” replied Aunt 
Polly. 

“She is, I presume, the same young lady 
Betsey was in such raptures about when she 
wrote me. I don’t know but I shall share her 
enthusiasm, for I never saw a face I liked better. 
I must request an introduction to her,” and be- 
fore Aunt Polly had time to undeceive him, he 
had gone in quest of his sister. 

“ I knew she would please you,” said Betsey. 

“Bat where are you going ?” he asked; “the 
lady I wish to be introduced to, is the one next 
to Emily Eveleth.” 

“ Why, she is not the one I referred to in my 
letter. That is Isabel Wilton, the daughter of 
Mrs. Eveleth’s sister, who isa poor widow. Miss 
Fitz Jones is the one I wrote you about.” 

“Do you mean the girl with those enormous 
glass beads round her neck ?” 

“Why, James !—they are diamonds. Her fa- 
ther is a New York merchant, and is worth mil- 
lions of money.” 

“ He ought to be. The whole of Wall street 
transformed into a diamond necklace, wouldn't 
make one equal to that.” 

“ That's a likely story. Come, that’s a good 
brother, and let me introduce you to her. You 
will like her, Iknow. She is a great reader, and 
is charmed with all your favorite authors.” 

There was a look of such earnest entreaty in his 

sister’s bright, sparkling countenance, that he 
could not deny her request. Miss Fitz Jones 
was evidently elated by having her acquaintance, 
so soon after her arrival, sought by the hand- 
some young doctor. Her welnbility was truly 
amazing. She confirmed, by her own assertion, 
what his sister had told him relative to her fond- 
ness for reading—found opportunity to glance 
incidentally at her father’s great wealth, and 
dwelt at large on her intimacy with the aristoc- 
racy. 
° My visiting list,” said she, “ is already enor- 
mous, yet when I return to the city, I shall be 
compelled to increase it, for my dear friend, Miss 
Rose Malvina St. Boggs writes me that a French 
count and an English lord have lately arrived, 
who are the life and ormament of the higher 
circles.” 

“If you have so many acquaintances in New 
York,” said Aunt Polly, who had taken a seat 
near, and had been listening very attentively, 
“perhaps you know the young woman who is 
on a visit to Mr. Eveleth’s. There she sits, ex- 
actly opposite you.” 

Miss Fitz Jones cast a scrutinizing glance at 
Isabel Wilton, the lady indicated, and with a 
supercilious smile replied : 

“No, I never met with her in my life before. 
She lacks a certain air and style, which shows at 
once that she does not move in the same circle 
that I do.” . 

“Nothing can be more evident,” said Dr. 
Gray. 

“ And I suppose,” said the pertinacious Aunt 
Polly, “that you don’t know anything about a 
certain person I used to be acquainted with, by 
the name of Abel Jones. He was born and 
brought up in this place, and married Sukey 
Downs. He was an industrious, hard-working 
man, but somehow, he couldn’t get anything be- 
forehand—always lived from hand to mouth, as 
the saying is. Some blamed his wife, and said 
she was extravagant; and she did dress equal 
to the women whose husbands were the most 
forehanded of any in the place; while poor Abel 
always looked so shabby, that he wasn’t fit to 
go inside the meeting-house. Well, he got along 
so poorly, that after a while, he and his family 
went to New York; and the last time I heard 
from them, they were getting along nicely. Abel 
had made out to get enough beforehand to buy 
a handsome handcart, and was in the employ of 
some wealthy merchants, who found plenty for 


him to do, while his wife earned enough by tak- 
ing in plain sewing, to keep herself in ribbons, 
laces, and silk gowns. You never chanced to 
meet Abel with his handcart, did you ?” 

“ How should I know, whether I ever met him 
or not? I don’t associate with people who 
shove handcarts.” 

“Tam sure,” said Aunt Polly, “it is a good, 
honest calling, and Abel is to be commended for 
his industry, and if he would give himself the 
trouble to come and make us a visit, we all of 
us would make him just as welcome as if he 
were a crowned king. Your father, I am told, 
is a merchant, and I am going to make bold to 
ask if he is doing business by himself, or if he 
has a partner.” 

“ He belongs to the firm of Wilton, Beekman 
& Co.,” said Miss Fitz Jones. 

“Wilton! Why that is the name of the 
young lady I asked you about just now. Who 
knows but that she may be some. (relation to 
this- very Mr, Wilton, who is in partnership 
with your father ?” 

“Tt is not at all likely,” said Miss Fitz Jones, 
changing color, and manifesting considerable 
uneasiness. At this moment there was a rap at 
the outer door, and some one was heard to in- 
quire of the person who opened it, if Mr. Gray 
lived there. Mr. Gray, who heard the question, 
immediately went to the door, where he saw @ 
middle-aged gentleman, who was a stranger to 
him. 

“T have just come from my cousin Eveleth’s,” 
said the gentleman, “where I was told that he 
and his family—my daughter included—were 
here.” 

“Your name must be Wilton, sir,” said Mr. 
Gray. “ Mr. Eveleth told me that he expect- 
ing you, though not till the last of the week.” 

“Tt proved to be convenient for me to come, 
sooner than I had anticipated,” said Mr. Wilton. 

“QO, that is my father’s voice, I know,” said 
Isabel Wilton, and hastily crossing the apart- 
ment, she met him at the door. 

Mr. Wilton, who was a fine looking man, per- 
fectly well bred, and of courteous and affable 
manners, made an impression decidedly favor- 
able on the assembled guests. When he had 
had time to survey the company somewhat leis- 
urely, his eye rested on Miss Fite Jones. Hav- 
ing come to some satisfactory conclusion in his 
own mind, he approached her, and handed her a 
small packet. 

“ Your father handed me this, last evening,” 
said he, “ with the request that I would give it to 
you. He moreover requested me to tell you 
that he and your mother and the children are 
all well.” 

The young lady received the packet in silence. 
She did not have presence of mind enough 
even to thank him. 

“ Where did the child pick up all this trump- 
ery?” thought he, as he his eye over 
her dress. 

“ Who is that you handed the packet to?” 
said Isabel Wilton to her father, as he resumed 
his seat by her side. 

“Why, little Dolly Jones—I thought you 
knew her.” 

“No, I don't remember ever having seen her 
before.” 

“ Why her father has been in my employ a 
dozen years or more, and I have seen her often.” 

Aunt Polly, finding, as she told her nephew, 
James Grav , that Mr. Wilton was not starched 
up, and was inclined to be pleasant and sociable, 
felt determined to have a little chat with him. 
She did not feel at all satisfied in her mind, 
about that firm of Wilton, Beekman & Co., 
which Miss Jones had mentioned to her, and she 
was determined, if possible, to obtain from him 
some satisfactory information on the subject. 

“IT don’t know,” said she, drawing'@chair close 

‘up to Mr. Wilton, and seating herself, “ but that 
you will think I am meddling with what doesn’t 
concern me, but I've a great curiosity to know 
if that girl’s father you handed that little bundle 
to just now, is in partnership with you ?” 

“He is not, madam. He has, however, been 
in my employ for many years, and it gives me 
pleasure to be able to say, that he is an honest, 
industrious man.” 

“I kind o’ mistrust,” said Aunt Polly, “that I 
used to be acquainted with him and his wife.” 

“It is not unlikely, for he has often told me 


“I was satisfied in my own mind,” said Aunt 
Polly, “that she was Abel Jones’s daughter, and 
what put it into her head to tack that Fitz on to 


the hither end of her name I can’t imagine, and 
what seems stranger still is, that the Lawsons 
should bear her out in her foolish pretensions. 
But never mind—I shall not mention a word of 
what you have told me, till after the party is 
over.” 

This resolution was very generous and com- 
mendable in Aunt Polly, but it proved to be of 
no avail. Everybody in the room appeared by 
this time to know as much about it as she did, 
and what was even more remarkable, nearly all 
present, according to their own assertions, had 
been pretty sure, from the first, that Isabel Wil- 
ton was a real lady, and “ the other one,” as she 
was now styled, only a make-believe. As for 
poor little Debby Jones, she took the first oppor- 
tunity to leave the room. Mr. Wilton, by this 
time, began to comprehend what, at first, had 
somewhat puzzled him. 

“ Poor girl,” said he, addressing Mrs. Eveleth, 
“she is ashamed. of her father, while the truth 
is, she ought to be proud of him, for there are 
few worthier men than he. He has labored, 
year after year, cheerfully, without suffering 
himself to spend an idle hour, when many would 
have been disheartened and given up in despair. 
You can remember as well as I, the time I went 
to the city of New York, and that I was in a 
lower condition, as respects this world’s goods, 
than Abel Jones was, when he went. It is true, 
that in education, I was his superior. After ex- 
pending the few shillings I carried with me, 
every attempt to obtain employment having 
proved unsuccessful, and I was in the expecta- 
tion of being obliged to spend the night in the 
streets, I never felt so happy in my life as when 
I was so fortunate as to earn enough for a com- 
fortable meal and a night’s lodging by assisting 
to load some heavy articles lying on a wharf, 
which were to be conveyed to a warehouse.” 

While the foregoing conversation was going 
on, the dis¢overy made in the parlor did not fail 
to reach the kitchen. Miss Keziah, when she 
found that Miss Deborina Fitz Jones, the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy merchant, had dwindled down 
to plain Debby Jones, the daughter of a worthy, 
industrious laborer, and that her diamonds were 
nothing but glass, declared that they wouldn’t 
have got her to teaze and worry herself so about 
having everything nice, had she only known it 
beforehand. “My time and trouble, according 
to my mind,” said she, “have been the same as 
wasted.” 


“ Why, you will have your pay, just the same 
as if her name was Deborina Fitz Jones,” said 
Thomas Gray. 

“Pay!” repeated Miss Keziah, with a disdain- 
fal toss of her head, “ it is the honor, not the pay, 
that Ieare about. And what seems strangest 
of all to me is, that though I’ve seen so many 
diamonds, and all kinds of jewels ‘worn by the 
first ladies in New York, I should be so mis- 
taken about that necklace of hers.” 

“ Never mind, Keziah,” said Tom, “ for if you 
don’t know diamonds, you know beans.” 

Tom, as he finished speaking, by a dexterous 
dodge escaped a pretty smart slap, aimed at the 
side of his head by Miss Keziah’s plump hand. 
Soon afterwards, Aunt Polly made her appear- 
ance. 

“ Come, Keziah,” said she, “ isn’t it about time 
for the refreshments to be served ?” 

“J don’t know, nor I don’t much care,” replied 

eziah. 

“Why, what is the matter, Keziah?” said 
Aunt Polly. 

“ She don’t like it,” said Tom, “because she 
has taken so much pains to have everything nice 
on account of Mr. Abel Jones’s daughter.” 

“I must say,” said Keziah, “that it is awful 
aggravating.” 

“ Never mind,” said Aunt Polly, “as long as 
Isabel Wilton is here.” 

“ Who cares for Is Wilton,” said Keziah. “ If 
I was deceived about the Jones girl, I am not 
quite so much of a ninny, as to think that she is 
any great affair.” 

“ Well, that’s where you are mistaken,” said 
Aunt Polly. “1 said, from the first, that Isabel 
Wilton looked and appeared more like a lady 
than the other one; and what I said proves true, 
for her father is in the other room, and turns out 
to be one of the richest merchants in New York, 
and here is Betsey, who will tell you just as I do.” 

“Yes,” said Betsey, “Aunt Polly tells you 
just as it is; but I do feel sorry for poor Debby 
Jones. She is up in my room, and says she 
wont show her head again, till the company are 
all gone.” 

“It is good enough for her,” said Keziah. 


“The more she is mortified, the better I shall 
like it.” 

“ But aint you glad,” said Tom, “that Isabel 
Wilton turns out to be no make-believe, and 
wont laugh in her sleeve because she thinks the 
cream-cakes aint done in the middle, and wont 
say, like one of my brother Yankees, who attend- 
ed a city party, that ‘ the ice-cream is very good 
and sweet, though a leetle tetched with the 
frost? ” 

“ Well, it is some comfort,” said Keziah, “to 
think, that I haven’t been slaving myself to death 
for nothing.” 

Keziah’s spirits rose at once, and with them 
her self-importance. She felt as if all depended 
on her—that the party could no more go on 
without her, than a watch would go on deprived 
of its mainspring. i 

Everything went on smoothly, as if to make 
amends for the inauspicious beginning. The 
guests were satisfied with their entertainers and 
the entertainment, and though last, not least 
with themselves. 

Mr. Wilton, as he afterward told the Eveleths, 
thought Dr. Gray was one of the most pleasing 
and intelligent young gentlemen he ever met 
with. His daughter Isabel, though she agreed 
with him, kept her thoughts to herself. It was 
not long, however, before it began to be suspect- 
ed that she entertained a favorable opinion of 
him, for during the week that she and her father 
remained in the place, though he resided eight 
miles distant, he found time to ride over every 
day, “to callon Mr. Wilton,” he said, though 
he almost always was seen wglking or riding 
with Isabel. 

Miss Deborina Fitz Jones, having descended 
to plain Debby Jones, no longer attempted to 
dazzle the “ natives,” as she had been in the 
habit of styling the good people who so kindly 
endeavored to entertain her; but having found 
her proper level, had the good sense not to affect 
to feel herself superior to those she met at the 
social parties common at that season of the 
year. She soon began to be quite a favorite. 
Even Aunt Polly was heard to say, that “the 
girl did not lack for sense: the greatest diffi- 
culty was, she didn’t always seem to know how 
to use it.” 

Miss Keziah Jellison was the only exception. 
She never could bring herself to fairly forgive 
her. Her self-esteem had received too severe a 
check. She had prided herself on her ability to 
judge of gentility and jewelry, as well as of 
those things more immediately in her line, and 
her judgment would no lenger be received as 
infallible. 

Dr. James Gray, about a year after his first 
introduction to her, was married to Isabel Wil- 
ton, and by the influence of his father-in-law 
was established in the city of New York, where 
he soon ranked with the first in his profession. 

Betsey Gray, while on a visit to her brother 
and his wife, became acquainted with Edward 
Wilton, Isabel's brother, and there is every pros- 
pect that it will be a match. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to say, that 
Miss Jones was never again tempted to hold out 
false colors, but was content to be known as the 
worthy Abel Jones’s daughter, and that, as such, 
is going to be married to an estimable young 
man, who is a clerk in the employment of Wil- 
ton, Beekman & Co. 

As respects that tea-set, so kindly loaned to 
the Grays by Mrs. Palmer, in order to enhance 
the splendor of the entertainment at the ever- 
memorable party, it passed through the ordeal 
safe and sound. It is to be regretted, however, 
that Mrs. Palmer, when she found how it dazzled 
some of her neighbors’ eyes, could not resist the 
temptation of telling them, as a profound secret, 
that she, and not Mrs. Gray, was its owner. 

As might have been expected, it was not long 
before all present were in possession of the 
“profound secret,” not even excepting Mr. 
Wilton and his daughter ; a circumstance which 
made Betsey Gray willing to accept the advice 
of her parents and Aunt Polly, and resolve never 
again to borrow anything for mere show. 


THE LOBSTER’S STRATAGEM. 

Lobsters, like most other crustacea, feed prin- 
cipally on shell-fish, which they extract with 
their claws, and in the instance in question, the 
oyster closed its shell as often as the lobster at- 
tempted to insert itself; after many failures, the 
lobster took a small stone, which it placed be- 
tween the shells as soon as they were separated, 
and then devoured the fish—Zhompson's Pas- 
sions of Animals. 


None pities him that’s in the snare. 


« 
that this was his native place. His name is 
Abel Jones.” 
| | 
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Miss KIMBERLY. 

This lady, whose likeness in s favorite pro- 
fessional character is given below, was born and 
educated in the State of Connecticut. Naturally 
ofa quick, clear and lofty cast of mind, she 
early fancied the higher intellectual pursuits, 
and by a long and arduous course of study she 


satisfied herself and friends that she was compe- 
tent to appear before the 
public, and undergo the 
ordeal of criticism. Her 
first effort as a Shaks- 
perian reader, took place 
in Philadelphia, on the 
7th Nov., 1849; imme- 
diately succeeding the 
celebrated Fanny Kem- 
ble Butler, in the same 
line. Her success was 
most complete ; and the 
comparisons between 
her and the “daughter 
of the great dramatic 
house of the Kembles” 
were more favorable to 
Miss Kimberly than her 
most sanguine friends 
anticipated. She at once 
assumed a rank with 
Fanny Kemble, and has 
never failed to secure 
the approbation of the 
most discerning and 
fashionable audiences 
in the different south- 
ern cities in seed she 
a red. In ing - 
Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Sa 
vannah, Mobile,New Or- 
leans,and other southern 
and western cities, her 
success was particularly 
marked, and in each she 
received the most flat- 
tering testimonials of 
personal respect as well 
as acknowledgments of 
her talents. 

After pursuing her 
readings for about six 
months, she reterned to 
her home in Boston. 
Her remarkable success 
as a dramatic reader 
impelled her friends 
here to advise that she 
should adopt the stage 
as a profession. With 
this view, she placed 
herself under the tuition 
of that veteran in theat- 
rical management and 
business, os Barry, 
Esq., whose: keen per- 
ception immediately dis- 
cerned in his pupil the 
germs of great dramat- 
ic excellence. After a 
proper course of in- « 
struction, she was pro- 
nounced by her tutor 
fully pre to ap- 

before the public. 

er first appearance was 
at the Broadway Thea- 
tre, New York, on the 
2d Dec, 1850, in the 
character of Julia, in 
* The Hunchback.’ Her 
success was unequivo- 
cal, the entire public 
press according her 
great praise, and the 
public voice cordially 
responding. In six con- 
secutive nights, she sus- 
tained triumphantly the 
characters of Julia, Jul- 
tet, Mrs. Haller, Ros- 
alind, Pauline, in the 
‘Lady of Lyons, and 
Juliana, in ‘ The Honey- 
moon. In each she re- 
ceived the hearty and 
united approbation of 
full and fashionable au- 
diences,—notwithstand- 
ing the weather, during 
the entire engagement, 
was of the most inclem- 
ent cheracter. Since 
that period, she has per- 
formed in different cities 
of the Union im all the 
leading dramatic char- 
acters, with remarkable 
success. Her versatility 
of talents, her peculiar 
and valuable natural 
gifts, combined with the 
fruits of intense study, 
her expressive counte- 
nance, command of fea- 
ture and action, enable her to perform most 
happily, in the deepest tragedy, as well as in 
the light and elegant comedy characters In 
such parts as Mrs. Haller, and Isabella, in ‘The 
Fatal Marriage’ (the character in which she is 
represented in the picture), she is as much at 
home and equally as successful, as in the lighter 
and more captivating personations of Juliana, in 


‘The Honeymoon,’ or as The Countess, in the 
new and sprightly comedy of ‘The Ladies’ 
Battle.’ 

Although the character of Isabella is a favorite 
one, it is by no means Miss Kimberly's greatest. 
The play itself is of that heavy description which 
leaves one in a gloomy state of mind upon its 
conclusion, only relieved by recollections of the 


part, and to forget the actress in the character 
she assumes. She has been said to exceed in 
this part the most popular performers who have 
undertaken it on the American stage. Her style 
is neither that of Ellen Tree nor Charlotte Cush- 
man, but a beautiful blending, as it were, of 
both, and yet distinctly original—Miss Kimberly 
never having seen either perform in the charac- 


‘MISS BE. KIMBERLY AS ISABELULA, IN THE “FATAL MARRIAGE.” 


intense power and truthfulness thrown into the 
personation of the heroine. It is a harrowing 
tragedy, and Miss K. has made points in it 
which have shot through the audience like an 
electric shock. But her representation of Pau- 
line, in the ‘Lady of Lyons,’ is a more graceful 
and pleasing, if not a less intellectual perform- 
ance. She seems to throw her soul into the 


ter previous to her adopting the profession. 
Her own mind intuitively pointed out the at- 
tractive points, and her genius, and power, and 


‘intellect, enabled her to render them with a 


warmth and spirit, restricted only by truthfal- 
ness to nature. She has created unbounded en- 
thusiasm in some theatres, in this part, which may 
be considered one of her greatest. 


As Lady Gay Spanker, in ‘London Assur- 
ance,’ Miss Kimberly has also created much 
sensation. It is one of those wild, rollicking, 
honest-hearted characters, which only those pos- 
sessing a good flow of animal spirits, can render 
with effect. Very few actresses, who excel in 
such tragic parts as Lady Macbeth or Isabella, 
can do to.the dashing La B 


es such extraordinary 
versatility of talent that 
she can in a moment 
step from a 
requiring the greatest 
buoyancy of spirits, to 
one expressive of the 
profoundest grief and 
agony. In a measure, 
great success 

be attributed to this ro- 
markable facul 


and Juliet.’ has been 
pronounced a most nat- 
ural and effective de- 
lineation. Some scenes 
we have never seen bet- 
ter represented ; 

ularly the ‘ 
cony’ and ‘ vial’ scenes. 
Acute theatrical critics 
have expressed more 
satisfaction at Miss 


of some parts 
character than that of 
many veterans in the 
profession; and as a 
whole, to embody a per- 
fect of the 
great poet’s fancy. 

In the: sparkling char. 
acter of Rosalind, in 
Shakspeare’s ‘As You 
Like It,’ Miss Kimberly 
is oe happy. Her 
naturally lively imagin- 
ation adopts at once the 
_— of the part, and 

e sallies of wit pour 
forth from her lips in 
one dazzling and unin- 
terrupted stream, while 
her full and eloquent 
ya sparkles merrily at 

e@ roguery she medi- 
tates. Rosalind is one 
of Miss Kimberly finest 


per. Indeed, all her 
haksperian charac- 


ters are particularly ef- 
fective, seemingly as if 
she had not only 
but carefully stu 

the meaning and inten- 
tion of the greatest of 
dramatic authors, and 
devoted all her energies 
-+ their proper delinea- 

n. 


The following from 
the Philadelphia Satur- 
day Courier, may be 
considered a fair cri- 
tique of the readings of 
Miss Kimberly: ‘It has 
passed into a proverb, 
‘no matter what inven- 
tion is made by others, 
a Yankee will soon be 
found to excel it,’ and 
the proposition is strik- 
ingly illustrated in the 
appearance of a new 
Reader of Shakspeare, 
in the person of a lady 
of Connecticut, Miss 
Kimberly, who made her 
debut at Sansom street 
Hall, and read ‘The 
Tempest, in a manner 
that gave the highest 
gratification to a large 
and intelligent audience. 
As to her appearance 
and style, she has fine 
eyes, a clear, musical 
voice, a very expressive 
face, and her manner is 
at once easy, graceful, 
and self-possessed.. Her 
countenance is eminent- 
ly pleasing when lighted 
up with emotion, and 
her eyes are truly 
and ing. 
Kimberly has since read 
several plays, and on 
each occasion exhibited 
new beauties, and won 
for herself new and 

tly deserved honors. 

urrah for the Yankee 
girl! 
We will conclude this brief and imperfectly 


written sketch, by stating that no lady in the 
histrionic profession has won ro much renown, 
or secured to herself a host of warmer friends, 
in so brief a period, as Miss Kimberly ; and that 
now this beautiful and gifted “ Yankee girl” 
occupies a most brilliant position in the galaxy 
of AMERICAN DRAMATIC STARS. 
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LOLA MONTEZ. 

This extraordinary personage, a likeness of 
whom we present herewith, has but lately closed 
a highly successful engagement at the Howard 
Atheneum in this city. For some months her 
arrival in this country has been heralded by the 
press, and the public were on the qui vive to see 
her. Lola Montez owes less of her strange pow- 
ers of fascination and , 
world-wide celebrity to 
her powers as an artiste, 
than to the extraordina- 
ry possession of mind 
and brilliancy of intel- 
lect with which Heaven 
has endowed her. At 
one moment ru a 
kingdom through an im- 
becile king, clothed 
with almost royal hon- 
ors, and the next the 
wife of a young and 
dashing English lord, 
and still again, a dan- 


character, than for the 
idity and ease with 
ich she adapts herself 
to each and every emer- 
gency. To say that she 
a remarkable woman 
is notenough. Had she 
been born in some less 
puritanic or civilized 
stage of socie pe the 
— age, she might 
ve adorned history 
and won a world-wide 
renown. Her person and 
bearing are unmistake- 
ably aristocratic; and 
her performance upon 
the stage, though not ef 
the highest order as an 
artiste, is yet far above 
mediocrity. Our artist 
has sketched her here in 
one of her favorite char- 
acters, as she appears 
with her tambourine in 
the Carnival at Seville. 
Let her faults be what 
they may, we respect 
the woman for many 
good qualitie ner- 
ous, free- an 
abhorrer of humbug- 
gery, a plain, straight- 
orward woman, 
and determined to make 
her way in the world, in- 
dependent of all opposi- 
tion. It will be remem- 
bered that while Lola 
was in Boston, the 
Transcript took occa- 
sion to refer to her in a 
manner that created 
some considerable re- 
mark, and called forth 
the indignation of the 
lady and her friends. 
The letter which was 
ublished from her pen 
n reply to Mr. Sargent’s 
attack was ristic 
of the woman—strong, 
. ironical, cutting, and as 
well put together asa 
legal document. There 
is no come but that in 
this slight passage at 
arms, Lola had the best 
of it. As she proposes 
to make the tour Of the 
country in a profession- 
al character, the many 
readers of the Pictorial 
ean generally have an 
Opportunity to witness 
her performance upon 
the stage. All of beauty 
that Lola Montez can 
claim to she is in- 
debted for to her large 
and luminous 


— 


dark as themselves, and 
forming a most marked 
and decided feature. If 
we may believe the sto- 
ries which have reached 
us from time to time 
from abroad concerning 
her, she is an unerring 
shot with the pistol, a 
su P erb horsewoman, 
and can use her riding- . 
ip, if necessary, about* 

ora 

quadruped. People who know her and come in 
contact with her personally do not care to offend 
her, while those who claim to be her friends are 
ever warm ones. In America she is out of her 
latitade. Paris should be her , and a suc- 
cessive round of the carnival héf sphere of ac- 
tion. She will be very successful here pecunia- 
"ily; will coin money at the South and West, but 


it will be expended again in Europe in the same 
lavish style that has characterized her career 
from girlhood. Thus far her audiences, both in 
New York and Boston, have been made up al- 
most solely of males, though during the last 
evenings of her performance here there was a 
more equal division of the sexes in the house. 
The age of Lola Montez cannot vary much from 


eight or nine languages. It was this visit to the 
public schools which seemed to give such um- 
brage to the editor of the Transcript and some 
of his brethren of the Boston press ; but let these 
self-created censors remember the Saviour’s 
words, “let him who is without sin cast the 
first stone.’ We cannot see that Lola’s visit, 
under the auspices of prominent members of 


LOLA MONTEZ AS MARIQUITA, IN THE BALLET UN JOUR DE CARNEVAL OF SEVILLE. 


ars. In her visit to our public schools 
@ few days since, Lola surprised and delighted 
the pupils of the Latin School by addressing 
them in that tongue with perfect facility ; at the 
High School she addressed them in French, and 
at other"departments in English. She is said to 
be one of the most remarkable practical linguists 
at this time in America, speaking fluently some 


the school committee, was such a very heinous 
offence against propriety and reason; but some 
people are of very nice make, and very lit- 
tle matters, in their sensitive olfactories, “ smell 
rank to heaven.” As far as we can learn, this 
stranger has conducted herself in such a manner 
as becomes a lady since her arrival among us; 
and it strikes us as being anything but chival- 


rous in an editor to attack her, as was the case 
in the instance referred to. A most scrupulous 
regard for the sex is one of our national charac- 
teristics, and we hope that the conduct of a few 
self-righteous individuals will not prejudice this 
noble American trait. In the meantime, Lola 
Montez will most likely pursue the “even tenor 
of her way,” perform her engagements, make 
the money which it was 
her objeet to do in com- 
ing hither, and return 
again to her home in 
another land. It is well 
known that she refused 
to be made the “ show” 
that Barnum made of 
Jenny Lind; though 
such a career was offered 
and warranted to her, 
she preferred to come 
and prosper, if prosper 
she could, on her ‘indi- 
vidual merit as an ar- 
tiste, and for this we re- 
spect hér. The career 


country will form an- 
other phase in the star- 
ring system—a2 /a Jenny 
Lind, Catherine Hayes, 
etc. It was 
and with good guaran- 
tee to Lola before she 
came to America, that 
her career in this coun- 
try should be after the 
style of Jenny Lind, as 
carried out by Mr. Bar- 
num; and she herself 
says that she might have 
had her path garlanded 
and strewn with flowers, 
and her coach drawn to 
her hotel by human 
hands, on her arrival 
here, but she detested 
such mummery, and 
preferred to rest the rep- 
utation she should make 
and her success in Amer- 
ica, upon her individual 
merits as an artiste. It 
was currently reported, 
with what truth we can- 
not say, that a rich cap- 
italist, already some- 
what notorious in this 
line, did actually send 
an agent to Paris and 
offer these terms with 
other brilliant induce- 
ments to Lola to accept 
a contract te perform a 
series of engagements 
from Boston to New 
Orleans, the West In- 
dies, etc. It is to this 
offer that Lola refers in 
her remarks about hum- 
bug. By the time this 
engraving is in the 
hands of the reader a 
large number will have 
seen the famous dan- 
seuse and have judged 
for themselves. To such 
we desire to refer to the 
excellence of the like- 
ness herewith given; 
there is not a line exag- 
gerated, or the least li- 
cense taken with the re- 
ality. The picture gives 
clearly and faithfully a 
truthful likeness of the 
“ countess,” taken from 
life and in character. 
We have said that it 
represents her in one of 
her best dances, but her 
role of characters is by 
no means limited, and 
she has as excellent a 
variety of — as any 
danseuse that has been 
among us since the early 
and successful career 
of Fanny Ellsler, whose 
style of performance 
Lola’s much resembles. 
Without any of that os- 
tentation that delights 
to herald seeming deeds 
of charity, Lola Montez 
is, nevertheless, charit- 
able and liberal in eve 
sense of the word. Il- 
lustrative of this trait of 
character, on hearing of 
the late disastrous fire 
which destroyed Tre- 
mont Temple (which 
conflagration is illus- 
trated im our present 
number), and which threw many deserving 
young artists out of their studios, as well as con- 
sumed their paintings and the utensils of their 
calling, she generously and immediately tender- 
ed to the sufferers a benefit, the entire proceeds 
of which should go towards furnishing them 
with such necessary refittings, and as far repair 
their pecuniary loss as it was possible to do. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE LOVERS’ QUARREL. 


BY J. ALFORD. . 


I did not love him for his gold— 
°T was the soft and tender accent of his witching tongue 
that won my heart, and taught me nature’s sweet and 
holy lesson. 
To Clara long had Edwin sighed, 
And hoped she soon would be his bride ; 
For Clara every charm possessed 
That could adorn a female breast ; 
Good-natured, affable and witty, 
And much beloved by all the city. 
Young Edwin was esteemed a youth 
Of wisdom, valor, honor, truth ; 
Where’er he went his presence gave 
Congenial sweets te gay and grave. 
Affection’s tie between these two 
Gave much delight to all who knew ; 
A love so formed must joy impart 
To every fond and feeling heart. 


However, by some strange mistake 

Of fortune, in a thoughtless freak, 

A quarrel ’twixt this pair arose ; 

But what the cause ?—Love only knows. 
Some trifle, or perhaps a sonpet, 

With other name than Clara’s on it; 
Yet, whether so or not, °t was plain 

The cause gave each a world of pain ; 
They parted, both with anger burning, 
Terms of reconcilement spurning. 


Now as their intercourse was broken, 
Each yielded up love’s tender token ; 
E’en Clara’s tress of auburn hue 

No more would Edwin deign to view. 
And lovely Clara, to abuse him, 

Tore his portrait from her bosom; ~ 
In short, each present love had granted, 
Rage into other hands transplanted. 


But here awhile I needs must pause, 

And give some scope for nature’s laws ; 

Though lovers’ quarrels give much pain, 

The sweets of making up again 

Afford more bliss to each fond heart, 

Than years of courtship can impart. 
Boston, Mass., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE LAST PAWN. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


CHAPTER L. 


Ur one; up two, up three flights of crazy 
wooden stairs, in an old house, the contempla- 
tion of whose height sufficed to make one fairly 
dizzy, there lived an old man with a little child. 
The house itself stood in one of the most crowd- 
ed and crooked alleys of the city, and at its far- 
ther extremity. 

In the basement was a little shop, opened for 
the chance sale of oranges, candies, and such 
other trifling luxuries to the suffering poor, 
while the few wholly miserable ones who had 
been thoroughly initiated into the secrets of the 
place, found no difficulty in obtaining occasional 
drams of the vilest liquors it is possible for the 
ingenious malice of humanity to compound. 
The dingy panes were endeavoring to exhibit to 
their best advantage, such fruits, still more dirty 
and dingy, as were arrayed against them; while 
against the littk door hung gay ribbons and 
whip-cords, to thus earn for the shop, under false 
pretences, the title of seeming respectability. 

On the landing, at the foot of cach flight of 
stairs, were a number of rooms, tenanted, in all 
probability, by every variety of people. The 
doors, however, were uniformly closed, refusing 
to reveal any of the sights within. A number 
of highly discordant sounds, for all that, managed 
to betray the not unusual belligerence of the 
occupants there. 

At the farther part of the upper landing, whcre 
little or no light fell upon the door,a young 
child had her slight hand tremblingly on the 
latch, while she looked back to see if any one 
might be following her. It was just at evening, 
and the season was summer. Qpening the door, 
she entered the apartment, and after gazing 
round in apparent astonishment to find no one 
there beside herself, she seated herself on a low 
stool near the opened window. 

Gazing out over the Babel below her, and 
diinking in the multitudinous sounds that 
thronged the streets, and alleys, and lanes be- 
low, she gave herself up temporarily to her re- 
fiections and her fears. While she was thus 
brooding over her thoughts, the door again 
opened, and an old man entered. 

“ Ha, my little one!” exclaimed he; ‘ home 
before me, hey? Well, little Moll, how did it 
go with you? Did you have any better luck 
than myself?” 


“ What luck did you have, grandfather *” asked 
the child, looking up at him with all the inno- 
cence and fervor that slept in her calm blue eyes. 

“ None at all, child,” answered he, shaking his 
whitened head, sorrowfully. 

“ Nothing, grandfather? Did you get nothing, 
grandfather ?” 

“T could not get either work or charity, my 
child,” answered he. “ What are we todo next ? 
How much did you bring home to me ?” 

“Not a single piece, grandfather.” 

At this juncture, she dropped her head upon 
her bosom, and wept most greivous tears. 

“But do not let us cry over it, sweet Moll,” 
said he, sitting down near her, and laying his 
shrivelled hand on her silken head. “There 
must be some light just ready to dawn on us. 
You know it’s always darkest before day, child.” 

“ But I had walked so far,” said she. 

She was again interrupted by a flood of gush- 
ing tears. The old man took one of her feet 
into his hand. The thin, ragged shoe was worn 
through to the bare flesh, and he knew, from the 
peculiar feeling there, that the flesh was fast be- 
coming callous. He involuntarily fetched a 
deep sigh at making this discovery, and told her 
that she must not give up to her feelings in that 
manner. Poor old man! He could scarcely 
keep from entirely giving up to his own. 

“ What shall we do, grandfather ?” asked little 
Moll, looking up through her tears. “We have 
got nothing to eat!” 

“ And you are hungry,” added he, sympathiz- 
ingly. “Yes, poor child! You must be hungry. 
You have had nothing to eat since this early 
morning! I will go and provide for you at once. 
How thoughtless I was! I did not think that 
you would be less able to*bear this gnawing 
hunger than myself. I forgot that you were 
younger, and fairer, and tenderer than myself. 
Forgive me, sweet little Moll !” 

He stooped down and affectionately imprinted 
a kiss on the child’s pale yet beautiful forehead. 
Then he started to go out again. 

“ Where are you going, grandfather ?” asked 
the child, raising her head again. “Let me go 
with you.” 

“No, no, my child. I am going to find some- 
thing for you to eat. You are hungry—you must 
be hungry. I wonder I did not think of it. I 
am afraid you will think I have forgotten you. 
How thoughtless I was not to know that you 
must be very hungry! Poor Moll! Poorchild! 
Poor forgetful old grandfather !” and with these 
words of self-abasement, he hurried out of the 
room. 

Down one, two, three pairs of stairs he totter- 
ed, holding on by the sides of the stained walls, 
and occasionally shading his eyes with his 
shrunken hand, to discover the way, or possibly 
the character of any he was about to meet. Out 
of doors, along the dirty alley, into the stirring 
street—where walked others in gayer garments 
than his own—he went. His step was hurried, 
and his eye grew suddenly frenzied. And he 
kept muttering all the time to himself: 


“Poor child! Poor little Molly! I wonder I 
forgot she might be hungry !’ 
Where could the old man go? How could 


he procure food for his grandchild, at that time 
in the dav? The more he walked, the more ex- 
cited he grew, and the less fitted to perform the 
only service he was upon. He glared wildly and 
unmeaningly into the faces of all he met. 
Slinking within the shadows of the buildings, he 
felt a growing fear of boldly and honestly ask- 
ing the passers for alms. He half thrust out his 
hand on several occasions, and suddenly drew it 
back, as if it had met a living fire. 

For, perhaps, a couple of hours he continued 
in this worse than useless way,, Hope had not 

ae in his breast, it had-been supplanted 
by a feeling like despair. 

Before he knew why, when, or how, he found 
himself standing at the door of his apartment 
agaiu, into which he turned his tired feet. He 
advanced cautiously. The child was not by the 
window. She was nowhere to be seen in the 
room. Groping his way to her little cot, that 
stood in a farther corner, he listened. He caught 
the sound of her slight, quick breathing. Bend- 
ing over her, he wept tars such as had never 
scalded his colorless cheeks before. 


CHAPTER Il. 
Ar an early bour the next morni 
it was between mine and ten o'clock litde 
child was seen wending her way along several 
streets, clasping something very tightly in her 
hands, and looking at no one and nothing, to all 


appearances, save herself and the route along 
which she directed her steps. 

Presently she reached the door of a shop, into 
which she entered with all the assurance of an 
old acquaintanceship with the place. Walking 
up to the centre, she was about to do the errand 
on which she had apparently come, when some 
sudden impulse seized her to turn herself round, 
and take another view of the premises. This 
she could very readily do, inasmuch as there 
seemed to be plenty of others before her at the 
counter, and her own delay would thereby escape 
notice. 

In the window, properly defended from the 
hands of those who might be wrongly tempted 
by a sight of them, hung various articles of quite 
as various values. There was a short row of 
watches—old and worn—in the middle of the 
window, flanked on one side by a parcel of 
trinkets of poor silver and worse gold, and on 
the other bya shell-basket, a child’s dress, richly 
wrought, and’a pair of new French boots. On 
the floor of the window were arrayed as tempt- 
ingly as might be, all sorts and sizes of articles. 
A silk apron, a lady’s cap, a string of gold beads, 
a few trifling keepsakes, watches of admitted 
pinchbeck, chains, bracelets, and so forth. 

These articles were all exposed in this public 
window for sale, and the enticing manner in 
which they were displayed was calculated to 
have much to do with the success of their im- 
mediate sale to some of the passers. 

There was likewise a long show-case on the 
counter, which was made the receptacle of arti- 
cles similarly circumstanced with those in the 
window. The child noticed these with much 
greater care and particularity. She saw a num- 
ber of children’s playthings, and wondered how 
it was that such trifles found their way there. 
Rich jewelry was spread out most temptingly, 
too, such as she had seen on the arms of the 
wealthy ladies she had daily watched on the 
thoroughfares. There were chains, and lockets, 
and clasps, and rings, and armlets, and all va- 
rieties of ladies’ jewelry. 

The sight of so much, and some of it so rare 
and costly, too, set her into a train of thought. 
She could not but wonder why all this hall been 
brought here. And she looked instinctively 
about her, to see what kind of dresses the ladies 
wore who frequented the place—Perhaps the 
child had never been so observant at any visit 
heretofore—Instead of beholding any of those 
finely-dressed ladies at the eounter—whom such 
jewelry as she saw would properly become— 
there crowded up a motley array of as haggard, 
beggarly-looking women and men as she had 
ever rested her eyes upon. 

Some held out their thin hands and bared 
wrists across the counter, in the act of proffering 
some newly brought article to the pawn-broker. 
Some were wistfullggazing up into his reddened 
face, as if they weMeager to read beforehand 
the decision that would soon be given in their 
case. Some still dallied with their hoarded 
keepsakes, as if they felt a sympathy for such 
objects, of which it would take a long separa- 
tion to rid themselves. 

Only one or two were there with eager faces, 
their eyes glowing with a temporary satisfaction ; 
they were so fortunate as to be able to redeem 
the pledges they had left with this man, who 
made himself rich by their sore necessities. 

The child’s blue eyes opened still more wide- 
ly when she saw some of these pledges handed 
back again to their owners, and she already en- 
tertained a hope she had never thought could 
exist before. Presently it came her turn. 

“ What will you have, my little girl?” asked 
the fat man behind the counter, in one of his 
blandest and most patronizing tones. 

The child. was too much embarrassed tempo- 
rarily to make any reply, but kept fast hold of 
the article she had brought to deposit, while her 
eyes wandered over the shelves, even up to the 
dingy ceiling. 

“What did you bring me to-day, my little 
girl?” a second time asked the pawn- broker. 

She felt encouraged, and answered : 

“ Only this, sir.” 

At the same time she drew forth from beneath 


her little apron her tightly closed hands, and 


laid it on the counter. re 
“ What is it?” @sked he. 
This time she opened the hand. There lay in 
its palntia small glittering locket of gold. The 
man gifickly picked it up and touched the spring 
that, was hidden in its side. The lockét flew 


open, and | and beautiful 
lady itse!f. 


~~. 


The pawn-broker stood a moment to contem- 
plate the surpassing beauty of the countenance. 
He was unconsciously lost in his admiration of 
its expression. 

“Grandfather says, how much for that?” 
asked she, in a soft and saddened voice. 

“Tt’s worth nothing to me—the picture aint,” 
replied the man, shutting it ap again as careless- 
ly as if it were’only an old watch, and rubbing 
the smooth gold gently with the ball of his 
thumb. 

“But how much ?” again askedshe. “ Grand- 
father wants money, sir. How much can you 
give him ?” 

“Well—” 

“TI will come and buy it back again shortly,” 
said she, remembering that she had seen others 
doing the same thing only a moment before. 

“T will give you a couple of dollars,” said he. 

The child paused, and looked wonderingly 
round her. She knew not whether this was 
more or less than the value of the article. 

“It’s every cent the gold’s worth,” continued 
the pawn-broker, “and if you cal’late te redeem 
it agin, why, it’ll only be so much less money 
for you to pay, that’s all.” 

This reasoning seemed to satisfy the child, for 
she at once said : 

“If you will pay me two dollars then, sir.” 

The man handed her two silver dollars, and 
she went clinking them together all the way 
home. 

She felt that immediate starvation was by this 
method driven back from them; yet her child’s 
heart sorrowed at the thought of leaving the 
likeness of her mother in the keeping of the ava- 
ricious pawn-broker. She carried the money to 
her grandfather. He wept violently over it, and 
she, in tarn, became his comforter. It was their 
last resource. Even the old Bible had been suf- 
fered to go before it. 


CHAPTER IL 


Every day thereafter, for several days, the 
child went regularly to the shop. Always watch- 
ing the opportunity when there was a lull in 
business, she begged the pawn-broker to let her 
look at the miniature. At first he was a little 
chary of it, as well such a character might have 
been, not knowing whether it was the child’s in- 
tention to run out of the door with it or not. 

At length, however, on seeing that these visits 
of hers were prompted only by the purest affec- 
tion, he felt a strange sympathy for her, and 
suffered her to take the locket into her hands for 
many minutes together. 

The whole was usually kept in the show-case 
on the counter; and not unfrequently the face 
was suffered to be exhibited. This method the 
pawn-broker had adopted for the sake of ac- 
commodating the child. He preferred this to 
being put to the trouble of opening it for her 
daily. 

One afternoon, there dropped in at the office 
a gentleman of polite address, who seemed to 
have been attracted thither by some expectation 
of finding one he was in search of. Gradually 
nearing the counter, he very naturally and very 
carelessly glanced along the show-case. Al- 
most the first article upon which his eyes fell, 
was the locket. The face was opened, and those 
sweetest features gave their fm expression to 
his astonished gaze. 

“Good heavens !” 
must be the same!” 

Excitedly requesting the pawn-broker to al- 
low him to see the locket, he took it within his 
hands. He looked at it carefully in every part. 
He turned it over and over, and about and about, 
agreat many times. Nothing was wanting to 
enable him to identify it 

“ Where did this come from? asked he, of 
the broker. 

The man eagerly eyed him a moment, profes- 
sionally calculating the. chances there were of 

’ realizing a speculation out of him, in connexion 
with the keepsake. 

“ A little girl brought it here,” answered he. 

“A child? It might be. Yes, she must be 

Molly !” exclaimed the gentleman. 

She was very young and very small,” said 
the man. “I didn’t exactly wapt to take it of 
hef, when she brought itto me. But she said 
that it was all her grandfather had left, and that 
they must have some money soon, or starve. So 
I gave her some money on it.” 

“ How much fi quickly inquired the gentle- 
man. 

“ Why, as for that,” replied the broker, “ 


said he, aloud. “That 


lit 


you 


thatthe picture warn’t of so much value 
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me, and never would be, as I knew; but I was 
not willing to see her and her poor old grand- 
father starve, and so I let her have what I could 
on it.” 

“But how much—how much?” interrupted 
the stranger, quite impatiently. 
~ “ Why, only two dollars, sir.” 

The gentleman rivetted his éyes for a moment 
upon the hardened countenance of the broker, 
and broke not the silence by a word. He was, 
perhaps, wondering whether all the world could 
be at heart like him. Yet he could not forget 
that even this man’s very avarice was the means 
by which the child’s and her grandfather's lives 
had been saved. 

“ How long ago was this brought here !” asked 
the gentleman, still holding it between hi® 
fingers. 

“ Let me see,” said the man, calculatingly, “ it 
was as much as a week ago.” 

“ Then their money must be quite gone by 
this time, Here are two dollars for the locket, 
and—” 

“But I shall have to ask you a little more,” 
ravenously interposed the avaricious broker. 

“ For what?” asked the stranger. 

“ Well, it’s my custom.” 

“ Here are five dollars, then, if you will find 
this child for me again !” 

“T will do-it,” answered he, coolly taking the 
bank-note between his second and third fingers. 

“ How soon? Will you go now?” 

“Wait here perhaps a half hour. She will 
come in herself,” answered the broker, pocketing 
his funds. 

The stranger accordingly stood back a little 
resolved to wait, if need be, all night, in order to 
secure his purpose. : 

“ What will she come in for?” asked he, of 
the broker. 

“Tt has been her habit every day since she left 
it here, to come in about this time and look at 
it. I left it open in the show-case as you found 
it, expressly for her.” 

The stranger’s heart was sensibly touched with 
what he heard. 

Less than half an hour later, there entered a 
child. It was little Molly. She looked, as 
usual, into the show-case. The locket was gone 
—miniature and all! 

“ That’s her,” whispered the pawn-broker to 
the gentleman. ‘ 

“ Say nothing, then, to her of me,” replied the 
stranger, in a whisper. ' 

He watched the child closely. As soon as she 
discovered that the miniature of her mother had 
disappeared, her countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of the blankest confusion. This finally 
gave way to the most cruel fear, and that, in 
turn, to the direst despair. 

“ Where has it gone? Who has got mother’s 
locket ?” asked she, the tears gathering in her 
eyes as she spake. 

“Tt had to be sold,” replied the broker. 

It was more than the stranger could bear. 

“ Little girl,” said he, advancing to her and 
taking her by her hand, “ J purchased the locket. 
Lead me to your grandfather at once. I will 
return it to him, and make him happy at the 
same time.” 

Without making any farther disclosure to her 
he suffered himself to be led away by her from 
the shop. A short walk brought them to the 
old house in the crowded alley. , 

Up one, up two, up three flights of stairs he 
climbed, following closely on after the guidance 
of the child. The door of their wretched apart 
ment opened, and the old man looked up. His 
energy had seemed to have finally left him, and 
he had about reconciled himself to death by 
want and starvation. As soonas the gentleman 
cast his eyes on the old man, he exclaimed, mak- 
ing up to him, and seizing him by his shrivelled 
hands: 

“ My father !—My own Mary’s father !” 

“Is it William *” asked the old man, half rais- 
ing his hand, while he looked up through his 
bleared eyes at him. ‘ 

“Yes; I have found you again,” said the gen- 
tleman. “But Mary—where is Mary ?” 

“ In heaven !” calmly answered he. 


“ My child !—My only Molly, that is left me !’y 


frantically cried he, snatching up his daughter, 
while the hot tears chased each other down his 
cheeks. The scene that ensued was one of pain- 
fal interest. 

The old man’s son-in-law had discovered him 
and his own and only child just in time to save 
them from utter destitution. He had been de- 
tained for vears in foreign lands, and returned 


only to find the wife of his bosom beneath the 
churchyard sod, and his child upon the extreme 
verge of distress. 

The most trifling accident had brought him to 
the pawn-broker’s shop, and finally discovered 
to him the place of his child’s and his father’s 
extreme sufferings. It was the last pawn the poor 
child had to bring to the broker, and it was the 
only one that could by any chance have rescued 
them from a lingering death ! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
“OUR BABY.” 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Like quivering starbeams stolen from the skies, 
Set in the hearts of violets filled with dew ; 
The laughing radiance of thy sweet eyes, 
That seem forever changing in their hue. 
Now like the flashing jet—now clear, deep blue, 
As the bright heaven that far above us lies, 
Gleaming with tender light the swaying foliage through. 


Like the half open bud of a wild rose, 
The little mouth that utters such sweet notes ; 
Full of deep tenderness, as the soft tone 
That from the ringdove’s haunt in beauty floats, 
Far on the fragrant air of heaven around, 
Among the clustering flowers, with mellow sunbeams 
crowned. 


To every heart a treasure, all untold, 
More precious growing with each passing day ; 
Imparting, as thy slight form we enfold, 
Lessons whose may never pass away ; 
While in our thine image is enrolled, 
And our deep love for thee refuses to decay. 
Boston, Mass., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AN INDIAN SKETCH. 


BY N. B. HALL. > 


In 1763, the garrison at Fort Michilimackinac 
was defended by about one hundred men. At 
that time, there were nearly, or quite, four hun- 
dred Indians assembled in the neighborhood, 
who were apparently friendly to the English. 
One morning a large number of the red men 
commenced a favorite game of ball, called bag- 
gatiway, as if to amuse themselves. The game 
being carried on with much spirit, and the ap- 
pearance of the Indians being so friendly, many 
within the fort came out to witness the amuse- 
ment, entirely unsuspecting of treachery. As 
the game went on, the ball, intentionally or 
otherwise, was often struck out of the usual 
course, and frequently was even tossed over the 
pickets of the fort. Having fallen within, it was 
followed instantly by all engaged in the game, 
by one party as well as the other, all eager to 
obtain possession of the ball. This proceeding 
was repeated several tim citing no alarm, 
however, among the inmate@jjthe red men ran 
in and out with all possible freedom and osten- 
sible friendliness. 

Again the ball went over the stockade, appa- 
rently by accident, and as before, the Indians 
rushed in, pell mell, in every direction. This 
was the plot, and it had succeeded to their wish- 
es. They took possession of the place without 
the least resistance; for the garrison were so 
taken by surprise, that they were helpless among 
numbers so much greater than their own. 

At the commencement of the attack, an Eng- 
lish trader, by, the name of Henry, was busily 
engaged in writing letters to his friends in Mon- 
treal; these he expected to send by a canoe, 
which was o« the eve of departure. He had 
been occupied in this manner but a short time, 
when, to his dismay, he distinctly heard the 
dreaded Indian war-cry, and an unusual noise. 
Rushing to the window, he discovered a large 
body of Indian's within the fort, niurdering and 
scalping every Englishman that came in their 
way. Imagine his horror, also, at recognizing 
several near and dear friends struggling but 
vainly in the hands of their merciless captors. 

One glance sufficed to show Mr. Henry the 
advantage of the savages in point of numbers. 
Looking about him for some means of defence, 
he could find nothing but a fowling-piece, loaded 
with swan-shot. Seizing this, he held it for a 
few moments, expecting to hear the fort drum 
beat to arms. Disappointed that no resistance 


was made on the part of the garrison, and know- 
ing that his single arm could avail nothing 
against four hundred Indians, he began to con- 
sider his own safety. 

Several of the Canadian villagers were look- 
ing out calmly at the scene of butchery—neither 
joining the Indians, nor being annoyed or mo- 


lested by them,—he conceived a sudden hope 
that he might find security in one of their 
houses. The danger wasimminent. Mr. Henry 
was @ brave man, and no time was to be lost. 
Leaving the room cautiously, he instantly climb- 
ed over a low fence, which separated his house 
from that of his next neighbor—Monsieur Lan- 
glade. He entered the house precipitately, and 
found the whole family gazing at the bloody 
spectacle before them. Langlade turned upon 
him a cold and inhospitable look, as Henry was 


about to speak. 
“Go!” said the former, sternly. “Yon will 


bring danger and death upon us !” 

“Put me in some place of safety, Monsieur 
Langlade, for God’s sake!” exclaimed Henry. 
“ Every instant I am in danger of being massa- 
ered! I entreat you, as an act of charity, to 
grant my request !” 

“Leave us,” replied Langlade, quickly.— 
“Should yow be discovered here, the Indians 
will think we favor your cause, and we shall all 
be sacrificed. Go, I repeat; we can do nothing 
for you !” 

With a despairing look, Henry was turning 
away; but seeing a Pani woman—aglave of M. 
Langlade—béckoning to him, he hurriedly fol- 
lowed her. Opening a door, she desired him to 
enter, telling him the passage led to the garret, 
where possibly he might conceal himself. Trem- 
blingly he obeyed her directions. The slave fol- 
lowed him up the stairs, pushed him in, locked 
it, and with much presence of mind, put the key 
in her pocket. 

While yet scarcely secure, the trader felt an 
irrepressible desire to know what was passing 
without. He soon found an aperture in the 
loose board walls of the house, which gave him 
a full view of the fort. An awful scene was 
transpiring. He beheld every feature of savage 


cruelty. The dead were lying in heaps, scalped> 


and shockingly mangled ; the dying were shriek- 
ing under the uplifted tomahawk. Unearthly 
yells of rage and demoniac victory, mingled 
with the groans and cries for mercy of the un- 
fortunate victims, made it a scene dreadful to 
contemplate. 

Henry gazed with sickening heart, until a 
general cry of “all is finished” roused him to a 
sense of his situation ; for at this moment he 
heard some of his blood-thirsty enemies enter 
Langlade’s house. He shuddered with fear. 
The flooring of his room only consisted of a 
layer of boards, and he could hear all that 
passed. The savages asked if any Englishmen 
were about ; M. Langlade answered that he did 
not know—he was not aware of the presence of 
any—as was the fact ; for he had not noticed the 
gestures of the slave. Langlade farther added 
that they were free to search for themselves. 

Upon this the Indians commenced a strict 
search, and soon came to the garret door. Some 
delay occurred in consequence of the door being 
locked and the key missing—thanks to the fore- 
thought of the Pani woman. 

In some measure we can imagine the state of 
Henry’s mind. He had just self-possession 
enough to look around for a place of conceal- 
ment. Perceiving something in a corner, which, 
upon ¢xamination, proved to be birch bark ves- 
sels, used in making maple sugar, he placed 
himself beneath them. He had scarcely con- 
cealed himself when the door was burst open, 
and five Indians entered with tomahawks in 
hand, and besmeared with blood. Their appear- 
ance was frightful in the extreme ; and in horri- 
ble: suspense, Henry awaited the event. His 
heart throbbed so audibly that he feared its beat- 
ings would betray him. One Indian came so 
near that he could easily have put out his hand 
and touched him. They walked about in every 
direction, but the darkness of the garret proved 
favorable to Henry. They evidently did not see 
him, and a ray of hope once more entered the 
heart of the trembling Englishman. 


As they were descending the stairs, one turned 
and again made the circuit of the garret. Had 
he been but a moment sooner, poor Henry would 
inevitably have been discovered; for, being 
cramped with lying so long in one position, he 
had turned, one of the vessels slipped, and his 
face and shoulders became exposed. Hearing 
the returning footsteps, he averted his face, and 
the dark color of his dress prevented his 
detection. 

The savages at last appeared satisfied that no 
one was concealed, and after entertaining Lan- 
glade wih an account of their proceedings, they 
left the house. 

With feelings of unutterable joy at his escape, 


Mr. Henry saw the Indians depart, and in a few 
hours, by the aid of the Pani woman, whom he 
generously rewarded for her humane act, made 
his way to a place of safety. 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.]} 


THE PAST. 


BY CONRAD 8. KYSER. 
I am happy, they tell me, 
Ay, yes I do feel 
Whole moments of rapture, 
I cannot conceal ; 
But ’tis rapture for visions 
That fitfully fly, 
A memory for objects 
Once dear to my eye. 


The present no sunshine te 
Of pleasure doth fill 

The heart, in its wanderings, 
Through evil and ill ; 

Whe pest has a charm 

Which the present but grieves 

To wither its blossoms, 
And yellow its leaves. 


The past was as rosy 
As the sky at the dawn ; 
A garden of beauty, 
With upland and lawn. 
The present, like that garden, 
When autumn is near, 
And the frosts of affliction 
Fall silent and drear. 
Lockport, N. Y., April, 1852. 


DOING SOMETHING WHICH HAS A NAME. 


To profess any one intelligible art or accom- 
plishment, and in this one to have attained an 
acknowledged or reputed pre-eminence, is a 
far better passport into privileged society than 
to have the intellectual pretensions of a less de- 
terminate class. The very narrowness of a man’s 
claims, by making them definite and appreciable, 
is an advantage. Not merely a leader in a 
branch of art which presupposes a high sense of 
beauty, a cultivated taste, and other gifts prop- 
erly intellectual, but even in some art presuming 
little beyond manual dexterity, is sure of his 
election into the exclusive circles. Not merely a 
ogee therefore, but a fiddler, provided only 

e is the first of his order—nay, I doubt not, a 
“chin-chopper,” or Jews’-harp player, if only he 
happen to exceed all other chin-choppers or 
Jew-harpists—will find himself a privileged 
man in comparison with the philosopher, or the 
very largest and amplest intellect that ever na- 
ture endowed or art expanded. The advantage 
lies in doing a thing which has a name, an as- 
signable name; and the narrower is the art, the 
more appreciable are the degrees of merit in that 
art.—De Quincy. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
FORGIVE AND FORGET. 


BY ELLEN C. HOWARTH. 
Forgive and forget—I have wronged thee, I know, 

Yet that wrong hath been followed by tears of regret ; 
Could thy bosom but fathom the depth of my woe, 

I know thy kind heart would forgive and forget. 
I have loved thee from childhood, and never before 

Have I wandered from thee since the hour that we met; 
0 in pity look down on thy lover onee more, 

And teach thy young heart to forgive and forget. 


Forgive and forget—-by the hours we have played 

In childhood togeth 0, turn not away ; 
For my heart is unchanged, though mine eye may have 

strayed 

From the idol it made in life’s earlier day. 
O turn not away—I have wronged thee, I know, 

Yet that wrong hath been followed by tears of regret ; 
Could thy bosom but fathom the depth of my woe, 

I know thy kind heart would forgive and forget. 
Camden, N. J., April, 1852. 


Our greatest authors, Milton, Bacon and Shak- 
speare, were thorough Englishmen, and Burke, 
their great follower, wrote in the same spirit. 
He says: “'To love the little platoon we belong 
to in society is the germ of all public affections.” 
True, most true! The innocent associations of 
childhood, the kind mother who taught us to 
whisper the first faint accents of prayer, and 
watched with anxious face over our slumbers, 
the ground on which our little feet first trod, the 
pew in which we first sat during public worship, 
the school in which our first rudiments were 
taught, the torn Virgil, the dog-eared Horace, 
the friends and companions of our young days, 
the authors who first told us the history of our 
country, the songs that first made our hearts 
throb with noble and generous emotions, the 
burying-place of our fathers, the cradles of our 
children, are surely the first objects which nature 
tellsns tolove. Philanthropy, like charity, must 
begin at home. From this centre our sympa- 
thies may extend in an ever-widening circle— 
Frazer. 


O, the pain of pains 
Is when the fair one, whom our soul is fond of, 
Gives transport, and receives it from a 
oung 
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BURMESE COSTUMES WITH ROAD AND PAGODA, AT MOPOON. 


possible. Sut the mildness of the climate, the fertility of the soil, 
and the hadness of the government, render these valuable qualities 
of little avail. In countries like Burmah, the customary standard 
of competence is easily attained. The poorest classes obtain the 
necessaries which they require with comparatively little labor ; and 
those who should go farther, and attempt to make a display, or to 
improve their lands and houses, would expose themselves to extor- 
tion, and perhaps to personal danger. Sloth is, in consequence, the 
solace of the poor, and the principal enjoyment of the rich. There 
are two languages spoken by the bulk of the people ; viz., the Bur- 
mese by the Burmans, and the Peguan or Mou by the Peguans; ex- 
clusive of many rude dialects. Besides these, there is the Pali, or 
sacred language, which has a distinct written character. In the 
common Burmese, the letters are formed of circles and segments of 
circles, probably derived from the Pali alphabet, but differing wholly 
from the Dewanagari. The structure of the language is exceeding- 
ly simple. There is no inflection of any part of speech. Relation, 
number, mode, and time are all indicated by prefixing or affixing 
certain articles. The words follow each other in their natural order, 
an arrangement indispensably necessary to a dialect so inartificial. 
The dress of the men is a covering from the loins reaching half way 
down the leg ; over this a frock with wide sleeves, tied all the way 
to the knee ; on the head, a square handkerchief of English or Ma- 
dras manufacture, of a turbar of English book muslin. The wo- 
men wear somewhat similar dress, but shorter than that of the 
men ; and the petticoat being open in front, permits the thigh to be 
seen at every step; they wear no head-dress. The hair of both 
sexes is worn long, and tied in a knot on the top of the head ; the 
men pluck out their beard ; but the practice of blackening the teeth 
is not followed as it was formerly, and still is, by some neighboring 
nations; sandals, but neither boots, shoes, nor stockings are worn. 
The dress of the antry, Khyen tribes, &c., is mostly black; yel- 
Jow is a sacred color, and only used by the priests and upper classes ; 
a quilted jacket is someties worn ; and in the north-east the Chinese 
costume is adopted. The court dress of the nobility is handsome, 
consisting of a long robe of flowered satin or velvet, reaching to 
the ankles, with an open collar and loose sleeves; velvet caps with 
gold circles, many ornaments, &c. Boxing, cock-fighting foot-ball, 
throwing a quoit of bamboo, a few games of chance, chess, and 
dancing, are among the chief recreations. The Burmese are good 
mimics, and very fond of acting; their drama is by far the best 
among the Indo-Chinese nations. Their or instruments are, 
a drum of bamboo or cane, covered with skin, a kind of hurdygurdy, 
oboe, lute, &c.; in their dances, they exhibit many contortions of the 
body. They have several epic and religious peems, besides some 
other literary productions. Education is so far diffused that almost 
every male Burman can read and write ; and this is the case with 
many of the females. The Khyens have no knowledge of books or 
readixg, &c., and hold medicine in contempt; the Burmans them- 
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BURMESE COSTUMES, ETC. 

On the page herewith, we present three pictures illustrative of 
Burmese costumes, ete. The specimens given are from those 
parts of the country mainly, which the Rey. Dr. Judson, mis- 
sionary, and husband of the talented “ Fanny Forrester,” made his 
field of operation. The style of dress, in many instances, is really 
very beautiful and graceful, while the natives show an excellence of 
figure that challenges admiration. It may be interesting to the 
reader to know something of the peculiarities of this i an ac- 
count of whom we subjoin. Several distinct tribes inhabit the Bur- 
man territories ; viz., 1. The Mranma (Burmans), between 19 and 
24 degrees north latitude; 2. Zalain (Peguans), between the Thanl- 
weng river and the Galladzet and Anopectomoo hills ; 3. Shans, 
with more affinity to the Siamese than-other races, and spreading 
over the north and east provinces; 4. Cassayers, chiefly in the capi- 
tal; 5. Khyens, a rude people scattered among the other population, 
but living in the mildest parts of the country; 6. The Yo, probably 
a Chinese tribe who have adopted Burmese customs, residifig be- 
tween the latter and the Irrawadi; 7. Karens, inhabiting an exten- 
sive hilly tract between the Than-lweng and Si-tang, good cultiva- 
tors, but unsubjected, and bearing great enmity to the Burmese ; 
the Zabaings, Taong-su, &c.; the Khamti, Singphos, and other Tib- 
etan or Tartar tribes in the north. Most of these nations, though 
differing in language, manners, &c., are of the physical type common 
to all those situated between India and China. They differ from 


wthe natives of both these regions in certain particulars, and are said 


resemble more the Malays. The Burmese are 
rt and st0ut, but well proportioned; with coarse, lank, black 
hair, and an olive complexion ; the women are fairer than the men, 
who have more beard generally than the Siamese ; the physiognomy 
of both sexes is open, cheerful, and not unpleasing, and very few of 
them are in any way deformed. They are robust, active, inquisitive, 
not deficient in courage, and form a total contrast to their neighbors 
of Bengal in habits and disposition. They are said to be lively and 
impatient; much addicted to theft and lying, deceitful, servile, and 
proud ; but, at the same time, courteous, benevolent, and religious— 
though it is difficult to imagine religion linked with thieving and 
lying. Though fond of repose, when an inducement to exertion 
offers, the Burmese exhibit not only great strength, but courage and 


perseverance, and often accomplish what we should think scarcely 


VILLAGE IN THE BURMESE PROVINCE OF TENASSERIM. 


selves are grossly ignorant of physic; blood-letting is unknown, 
and whether for fever or rheumatism, they shampoo the patient, 
treading him till he is in a profuse perrin any one may prac- 
tice this profession. Diseases of the digestive organs, and of the 
skin, cholera, leprosy, &c., are the most frequent ; inflammations are 
not generally acute, and wounds of a very severe character are said 
to heal with singular rapidity. Excepting near the towns, most of 
the land is waste and unappropriated, unless occasionally by wan- 
dering tribes, who raise crops with little labor on the virgin soil. 
The cultivated lands are assigned, with their inhabitants, by the 
sovereign, in large districts, to his various favorites, who are not 
inaptly entitled their “ eaters,” and who grind down the cultivators 


, by the most ‘oppressive exactions. The farms generally consist of 


only a few acres each ; and agriculture, except, perhaps, among the 
Karens, is in‘its rudest and most imperfect state. Rice is the chief 
article of produce, and forms the main food of the people; it is 
mostly grown in the south, where, although the plongh is seldom 
used, and the soil only trodden by cattle, a single crop is said to 
ield fifty or — fold. In the northern provinces, a plough, simi- 
be to that of India, is used, and the soil is afterward pulverized by 
means of a wooden cylinder, and a rough harrow dragged over it; 
two or three crops a year are here obtained, but they are not so pro- 
ductive as the single crop of the lower provinces, Ise of various 
kinds, Indian millet, and maize, are grown in the northern provinces. 
Good wheat is grown in the neighborhood of the capital, but it is 
little used for bread ; and it is stated that all the wheat produced in 
the empire would not feed fifty families! Sesamum is universally 
cultivated for its oil and oil-cake, which is given to the cattle. Cot- 
ton, of a firm and silky texture, but of short staple, is grown in every 
part of the empire and of its dependencies, but principally in the 
upper provinces. Indigo is also generally grown, and is naturally 
of quality, but the culture and manufacture of the plant are 
both so very rude as to render the produce wholly unfit for expor- 
tation. The potato and pot-herbs of Europe are quite unknown; 
but yams, and a pe sweet potato, are, as well as tobacco, very 
general articles of culture in the north. There are no melons, cu 
cumbers, or egg-plants; but the banana, tamarind, &., are plenty 
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“To my Lover,” verses, by Lovisz 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A fine picfare of Mrs. Sinclair. late Mrs. Forrest, in the 
character of Lady Teazle. in the School for Scandal. A 
capital likeness, and a very effective engraving. 

A view of the pew State House, at Columbus, Ohio, one 
of the finest pieces of architecture in America, A picture 
of much interest to our western readers. 
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near Bhowanee, Madras, situated on road 
from’ Madras to olmbetoor. 

A view of the noble bui in Washington, devoted to 
the purposes of the Smithsonian Institute. 

An interesting and perfect representation of the Muni- 
cipal Fire Alarm Telegraph Room, in Boston. 

A likeness of that noble disciple of the temperance cause, 
the world wide respected and world-wide beloved Father 


A picture representing the Cotton Pod and Flower, as it 
whee portion of the United 
tates. 


A fine view of the Charleston (8 C.) Hotel, in Meeting 
Street, D. Mixer, proprietor. ’ 

A picture of the Giraffe, being a native with their 
Drivers, forming an interesting iliustrs 


nm of 
Jerb A tt is capable of 


the 
leaps, like the Kangaroo. 

Also a picture of the Téetrao Medius,a yery rare 
larger than the common pigeon, an¢ very beautiful. 

A picture giving a view ‘Rabbit in his native style 
and characteristics. Valuable as an illustration of 
Natural History. 

A very effective picture of the Star Scene in the new 
play of the Eachanted ilarp, now performing at the Bos- 
ton Museum. 

Also portraits of Mr. Warren as Bulwaden, Madame Ra- 
dinski as the Princess Runac, and Mr. Keach as Koren, in 
the new and popular pageant, the Enchanted Harp. 


SPEAKING TELEGRAPH. 

The French and English journals are specu- 
lating on the practicability of turning the elec- 
tric telegraph that connects England and France 
via. the Channel into a medium of conversational 
intercourse. The modus operandi is this: A plate 
of silver and one of zinc are taken into the 
mouth, one above and the other below the 
tongue. They are then placed in contact with 
the wire, and words issuing from the mouth so 
prepared, are conveyed across the Channel by 
the way—in a whisper, we suppose, though the 
account does not say. It has been tried, it is 
said, with successful regults. 


Transattantic Steamers.—The President 
of the French Republic, it is said, has seriously 
conceived the design of establishing a line of 
French steamers between Havre and New York, 
and one between Nantes and New / Orleans, 
touching at Havana. The management of these 
lines will be confined to private companies, but 
8 assistance from government, which 
will actively stimulate the enterprise. 


Tar Avrora.—Professor Olmstead, of Yale 
College, has in preparation a treatise on the Au- 
rora Borealis, to which, for many years, he has 
paid mach attention, and in regard to which he 
holds an original theory. His treatise is to be 
published by the Smithsonian Institute. 


Open Time.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Post says, that at the faneral of Gov. Wins- 
low, (Mass.) 1688, the expense for rum, brandy 
and wine, was fourteen pounds eighteen shillings 
and six pence. 


Mercantite Hart.—The project of building 
a “ Mercantile Hall,” in Boston, is contemplated 


of volume first have thus been put into 


THE PICTORIAL. 

We cannot refrain, now and then, from calling 
the icular attention of our readers to the 
improving character of this paper. After un- 
wearied exertions and immense outlays, we have 
perfected each department of the paper, and 
more especially, that important division—the 
engravings. The observant reader will, ere this, 
have noticed with pleasure the great improve- 
ment in the cuts, and by comparing the present 
issues with those of our first volume, the steady 
growth of their excellence will be very evident 
to the most inexperienced eye. 

The valuable character of the paper as a work 
of reference of matters of the past, as well as 
being so handsome and interesting an ornament 
for the centre-table, has led to its yniversal pre- 
servation for binding, and over te ets 
le 
and convenient form. This fact is one that our 
subscribers would do well to improve upon by 
still more carefully preserving their numbers 
from injury, as in a year or two hence, they will 
otherwise regret that they cannot obtain sets 
complete from the beginning. 

The only safe way to ensure the regular re- 
ceipt of the Pictorial, and also to be certain of a 
regular supply, is to subscribe direct to the office 
of publication, as we are more particular to fur- 
nish our regular subscribers with complete sets 
when desired, than others, inasmuch as they have 
the first claim upon us. Thousands who see 
and admire the Pictorial, from time to time, 
could they but look ahead for a couple of years 
or so, would not fail now to secure regular files 
of it for binding, at this time when they can do 
without trouble. 

In a family it must impart, not only great 

pleasure to the eye, and varied instruction by its 
letter text, etc., to the mind ; but also, by its faith- 
fal delineation of men and manners, all over the 
world, its perfect transcript of ancient and mo- 
dern cities, its likenesses of eminent characters, 
its geographical illustrations of scenery and lo- 
calities, and, in short, its illustrations of every 
notable current event, form a source of intelli- 
gence and instruction everywhere that its weekly 
visits are made. 
these fact are-filly apprectatedy Tet our 
immense edition (exceeding that of any weekly 
paper in this country) attest: Thesame journal 
that we send to you, gentle reader, each week, 
is read by more than one hundred thousand of 
your fellow-countrymen regularly, and must be 
read transiently by treble that number. Real- 
izing the extensive field that we thus command, 
a feeling of responsibility as to the moral tone 
and correctness of the Pictorial, is ever upper- 
most in our promptings, and naught of an ob- 
jectionable character can ever be found in its 
columns. 

With these few words, let us once more com- 
mend our paper to you all, and through its pages 
to cultivate the kindest relation between you 
and this establishment. 


“Craron Sxetcues, anD Orr-HanD Tak- 
1n@s.”—A book bearimg this title, by George W. 
Bungay, has been laid upon our table. It is ex- 
ceedingly readable, and is made up of descrip- 
tions from life of American statesmen, orators, 
divines, editors, poets, etc., and is sold at the 
bookstores for 25 cts. in paper, or 50 cts. bound. 


Tue Postrace on American newspapers sent 
to Paris has been augmented. They formerly 
cost three cents each from Liverpool to Paris ; 
_ but now, according to the new law of the press, 
the stamp has been added fo. the postage 
duty, and every newspaper is charged three and 
a half cents. 


On Dit.—The last on dit is, that the site of 
the late Tremont Temple, together with the ad- 
joining locality, extending from School Street to 
Montgomery Place, is to be covered with a mag- 
nificent hotel. ‘ 


CALIFORNIANS AT THE West.—The St. Louis 
Intelligencer expresses the opinion from prepa- 
rations now making, that the California emi- 
grants across the plains this year, will equal in 
amount those of the last. 

Quere—At Cincinnati, only one colored per- 
son was admitted at the “Black Swan’s” Con- 
cert—that one was the Swan. 


Costiy.—Green peas sold for $12 a bushel in 


by the Mercantile Library Association. 


Charleston, S. C., last week. 


NATURE IN THE CITY. 

The Philadelphia North American, in an- 
nouncing that Spring “has come again,” and 
that the trees in Independence Square are be- 
ginning to be clothed in verdure, gives a very 
interesting account of a colony of gray squirrels, 
which some thoughtful person, in whose heart 
there is a genial admiration of the animation 
and getitle vivacity which the presence of the 
animal creation lends to the aspects of natural 
scenery, has naturalized amidst the remains of 
the ancient forest which still stands in that park. 
These graceful little animals may be seen, at all 
hours of the day, frolicking upon the ground or 
chasing each other, in the wildest spirit of sport; 
up their trunks and out upon the swaying limbs 
of trees, with quite as much freedom from every 
sense of as if they were at é"in the 
deepest dépths of aime unbroken wilderness. 
They will come on being called and eat out of 
the hands of the passer-by, and seem to have 
lost all apprehension of danger or harm, of any 
kind, from man, and to be living there, in the 
very midst of crowds and the din of a great city, 
with as much real content, confidence and se- 
curity, as if they were miles away from any 
haunt of human kind. We fear, if such a 
thing was tried on Boston Common, that the 
boys would hardly have sufficient control over 
their bumps of destructiveness, to permit these 
representatives of the “mute creation” to sit 
down under their own “vine and fig trees” in 


peace. 


HUNGARY. 

So great is the discontent in Hungary that the 
Austrian minister of the interior recently sum- 
moned a committee to consult with him as to 
Hungarian affairs; but the friends of Hungary 
despair of inducing the Austrian cabinet to ac- 
cede to anything of a satisfactory character. 
This miserable despotism still vents itself on 
women and children. It keeps Kossuth’s sisters 
still in prison. It is said that it is at a loss what 
to do with the relations of Kossuth. The family 
is in great distress. A small sum, about $600, 
was lately sent to their relief, and the imperial 
authorities—set this down to their credit—ac- 
tually BMl6wed if to be paid to the aged mother 
who hagsthree daughters. The two daughters 
in prison have thirteen children, who are depen- 
dent on this mother for their daily bread! But 
all this is nothing,—that is, a large number of 
our American newspapers would have us believe 
so. They sneer at Kossuth as a visionary, and 
his cause as Utopian; they heed not the cries 
of injured women, of a whole suffering people, 
nor the glorious cause of liberty. A sickly 
dastardness seems to impregnate a certain class 
of papers, subservient to party purposes ; but 
where is the whole-souled man, woman or child 
that does not wish at heart for Kossuth’s success, 
and whose prayer would not be to Heaven for 
him and his righteous cause ? 


THE PassaGE TO CaLirornia.—The Nation- 
al Intelligencer publishes a letter from Captain 
Babcock, of the ship Sword Fish, which states 
that by following the course recommended by 
Lieut. Maury, he gained much time, more espe- 
cially on the Pacific side. The Sword Fish is 
1034 tons burthen, not particularly sharp, and 
yet she made the passage from New York to San 
Francisco in 91 days. Her average performance 
was 187 1-2 statute miles per day. 


. 
Liperauity anp is said 
that when the Congregational Church nowybeing 
erected in Pittsfield, shall have been completed 
and paid for, the inhabitants of that place, hum- 
bering some 6000, will have expended in the 
course of four years the sum of $76,555, in the 
erection and repairing of places of Divine wor- 
ship. This is exclusive of the amount paid for 
preaching and benevolent objects. 


has ever been 
considered as the state in which a man most 
easily becomes acquainted with himself particu- 
larly, being free from flatterers. 


Tar Fisnerres.—Fishermen on the South 
Shore are having good success in taking cod. 
The fish are larger than usual. 


Hint.—Zeno esteemed silence as the first of 
virtues—“ For by it,” said he, “ I hear other men’s 
imperfections and conceal my own.” 


A Pretty Taovucnut—The well spring of 
hope is youth, and time is its grave. 


In this efi Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. Frederic Sears 
ty Dr. » Mr to 


By Rev. Mr. Richards, Mr. Warren R. Wheeler, of We ¢ 
Roxbury, to 8. Colby, of N. Middleborough. 
By Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. Lyman B. Meston to Miss Ju- 
lia A. Emmons. 
all ee Dr. Tucker, Mr. Josiah Pollard to Miss Sarah 0. 
ard. 
By Rev. Mr. Schwarz, Mr. Victor A. Haye, of France, to 


Miss Albertine Heitamann Gass, of Germany. 
By Rev. Mr. Mr. Joseph Moulton to Miss 
Theresa Pat 


At » by Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr. Calvin 8. Pen- 
nell, of Lawrence, to Mrs. Elizabeth Emmes. 

At Salem. Capt. William H. Crandall to Miss Mary Ann 
Jaques, of Newburyport. 

At Lowell, by Rey. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Harrison Covet to 
Miss Helen C. Gould, of Burlington, Vt. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Medbury, Mr. Amos Dow, 


of Atkinson}to Miss Susan E. Wilson, of Amesbury. 
At to Miss 
‘At West Fi Rev. Mr. Cady, Nahum Fisher, Esq. to 
At Greenland, N. fi. by Rev. Mr. Robie, R. W. Robin- 
son, Esq., of Danvers, Ms., to Miss Brackett. 


At Je Me., Rev. Uriah Balkam, of Wiscasset, to 
Miss Anna 8. L. Reoington. , 


At Baltimore, Mr. George W. Lewis, of Virginia, to Miss 
Emily Contee Johnson. 


Tn this i Mercy S Hatch, 79; Mr. Andrew J. 
Adama, 27 ; Huena Morriron, 26, formerly of Calais, 
Me.: Mr. Henry P. Rockwood, 25; Mrs. Mary Whitaker, 

¥ town . Martha J. Adams, 30; Mrs. Abi- 
gail Robinson, 66.” , 

At Chelsea, Mr. John Godbold, 27. 

At Medford, Mrs. Joanna LeBaron, wife of Mr. John Pier- . 
pont, and daughter of the late J. L. Sibley, of Sutton, 32. 
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t Salem, Mr. Amos H. Mills, 67; Mrs. Mary Cartis, 23. 

At Braintree, Mr. Nathaniel Pratt, 70. 

At Rowley, Mrs. Joanna Todd, 35. 

At N. Chelmsford, Mrs. Florinda Carver, of Boston, 22. 

At Westport, Mr. J. Cook, of Little Compton, K. I., 5. 

Hannah Hooper, 23. 

t Worcester . Esther J. Kam 82; Miss Julia B. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Sarah Seeger, 81. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Tillinghast Bailey, 70. 

At Newport, N. H , Mrs. Mabel Buel, 89. 

Miss Sophia B. Martin, 17. 

rooklyn, N. Y., Mrs. Mary Dickerson Newman 
formerly of Amherst, Mass. 

At Philadelphis, William R. Grant, M. D., 41. 

St. Louis, John R., only son of Col. T. H Benton, 22. 

At San Francisco, Cal., Mr. William T. Felton, #4, of sa- 


At Shanghae, China, Eliza G., wife of Rev. J. L. 
Baptist Missionary, 29. , 
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Drawing-Room Companion. 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table eventsof the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in ail parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en 

tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hem s- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 


every noted character in the world, both mal le 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from iife. will 
given, with 


P from the animal king- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of pew 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 

ting in its ical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columms of reading matter and 
illustrations—a mammoth weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. Itforms . 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of orixi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
in In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and so after 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO A DOVE AT MY WINDOW. 


BY MRS. M. B. BENEAGE. 


A welcome to thee, thou innocent thing, 
My snowy guest of wrial wing; =” 
Welcome to thee, for an emblem thou art, 
Of peace and love, bright bird of the heart. 


O say, sweet dove, does thy wing never tire, 
As high above tree-top, and cottage, and spire, 
Thou lav’st in the mist of the floating cloud, 
Far beyond the ken of earth’s mingled crowd? 


How oft have I sighed for pinion like thine, 
And wished for thy lot, and murmured at mine ; 
When I’ve longed to bathe in yon ocean blue, 
And bid the green earth for a season adieu. 


But the wish was sin, for the Being supreme, 
Who made the bright sun, gave light toits beam ; 
The moon and the stars with splendor to shine— 
And this fair earth is thy Maxer’s and mine. 
Lowell, Mass., April, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
THE SECRET BENEFACTOR. 


BY MRS. E. C. LOVERING. 


“Have you attended to the business I spoke 
of particularly, yesterday *” asked Mr. Lambert, 
a wealthy owner of real estate, addressing an 
intelligent, fair-looking young man, who sat at 
a desk, as the above-named gentleman entered 
his office. 

Charles Burchard colored with embarrass- 
ment. For a moment his hand moved nervous- 
ly across his brow, then raising his handsome 
eyes to his employer's face, he answered in a 
frank, steady tone: 

“T have neglected to follow your instructions.” 

“ Sir!” 

“T am sorry—” 

“ Sorry !” cried Mr. Lambert, angrily, “sorry 
indeed! and this is the way you attend to my 
affairs! Young man, if you think I will pass 
over this carelessness—” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Charles, with a 
face like marble, but speaking in a calm tone, 
“I am guilty of no carelessness. I have en- 
deavored to do my duty—” 

“Your duty was to follow my instructions. 
Number twenty-three has been a losing business 
for me long enough. The family have had 
warning. You could not have misunderstood 
me. I told you that if the rent was not paid be- 
fore 12 o'clock yesterday—” 

“TI visited the family,” rejoined Charles, “and 
it seemed to me that had you seen what J saw, 
you would not have had me apply the extremity 
of the law to their miserable case. They are 
very poor—they are sick—they are suffering. 
You would not have had the heart to—” 

“ Charles Burchard,” exclaimed Mr. Lambert, 
angrily, “you have been in my employ two 
years. I have found you faithful, honest, capa- 
ble—and I would not willingly part with you; 
but since you prefer your way of doing business 
to mine, and presume to dictate, it is not proper 
that we should work together any longer.” 

“I have thought myself,” said Charles, “ that 
since I cannot conscientiously pursue the ex- 
tremes you deem necessary, it will be best for 
me to quit your service. I am ready,” he added, 
fixing his mild eye upon Mr. Lambert's face, “I 
am ready to go.” 

“ Well, sir, we will have a settlement at once. 
How much am I indebted to you? What is 
your due ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Nothing! How—how is this 4 - 

“You will see. Cast your eye over this page.” 

“Yes—I perceive—you have taken up your 
wages lately, as soon as due,” said Mr. Lambert, 
who, remembering his clerk’s fidelity and ca- 
pacity, was becoming softened. “This is a new 
thing, however. But I presume you have in- 
vested your money advantageously ?” 

“ I have tried to make a Christian use of it,” 
answered Charles, coldly. 

“Have you been dealing in stocks ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Ah, you lost confidence in me, and thought 
proper to put your money into other hands '” 

“T have neither made investments nor loans,” 
said Charles, with a peculiar smile. “What 
small funds I could command, I have used.” 

“You!” 

“ sir.” 

“Bless me, Charles! I thought you a steady 
young man; and how you can have consumed 
your entire salary I am unable to conceive.” 


“ And I presume I should be unable to ex- 
plain it to your satisfaction, sir. It is a subject 
which it can avail nothing to converse upon. 
If you getaman in my place immediately, I 
should be willing to save you the trouble of in- 
structing him in the state of your business.” 

“ Certainly—if you please—and you shall be 


el did not make the offer, expecting remuner- 
ation. I trust that I have kept my accounts in 
such a manner that it will not require half an 
hour to make an intelligent man understand the 
entire business.” 

“ Charles,” exclaimed Mr. Lambert, “I dislike 
to part with you so. We have always agreed 
until this time.” 

“ Six months ago,” replied Charles Burchard, 
“this family in No. 23 could not pay their quar- 
ter’s rent. I had orders to turn them into the 
street. I did not do it.” 

“ But—but the rent was paid.” 

“You permitted me to give them a few days’ 
grace; you permitted this, on my promise to see 
that the rent was paid. You are right, sir—it 
was paid; the next quarter’s rent was also paid. 
At present, they cannot pay. Knowing the con- 
dition of the family, I cannot follow your in- 
structions.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lambert, hardening himself, 
“T have rules with regard to my tenants, which 
cannot be broken. I have rules with regard to 
persons in my employ, which nothing can in- 
duce me to break. Justice is my motto. It isa 
good one; I shall stand by it.” . 

“ Mercy is a better one, sometimes,” replied 
Charles, softly. “Justice is admirable in all— 
but, mercy in the powerful is godlike.” 

. Thus Mr. Lambert parted with his faithful 
clerk. Another took the place of Charles Burch- 
ard, and the latter was without a situation. 

About the first business Mr. Carrol, the new 
clerk, attended to, concerned the poor family in 
No. 23. 

“They vacate the premises immediately,” he 
said to Mr. Lambert. “But théte is some mys- 
tery about that family; they made allusions to 
yourself, which I was unable to understand.” 


To me!” , 
“Yes sir; they spoke of your we 
them—” 


“My kindness !” Mr. Lambert colo “| hand. Afteba pause he said : 
4 


bright, expressive eyes. He has 
at work on some mechanical i 
he believes is going to be of vast benefit to man- 
ufactures.” 

“T have heard Mr. Burchard speak of that,” 
replied Mr. Lambert. “Bat what did these 
people say of me?” 

“ That they had been indebted to you for nu- 
merous favors—” 

“ Favors !” 

“Yes sir—at work at his invention, which, of 
course, can afford him no income until comget- 
ed, Mr. Ward has pot been able to do much 
towards the support of his family: Mrs. Ward, 
as I said,is an invalid. Their only child—a 
daughter about eighteen, and a girl of some ac- 
complishments—has done considerable towards 
their support—” ; 


“JT have heard all this from Mr. Burchard. |: 


_— did they say of me?” 

“That in these circumstances they have re- 
ceived benefits from you, for which they are very 
grateful.” 

“Tt isa mere taunt—insolent irony,” muttered 
Mr. Lambert. 

“T assure you, sir, there were tears in abpeee 
woman’s eyes, when she'said it; she was sincere.” 

Humph !” 

“They appreciated these favors so much the 
more,” said Mr. Carrol, “from the fact that, as 
Mr. Ward’s invention is a secret, and as. all his 
instruments and contrivances have been in the 
house, it would have been a sore disadvantage 
to be obliged to move. His invention is now 
on the eve of completion, and he is firm in the 
hope of being able to pay with interest all your 
benefits.” 

Mr. Lambert was greatly perplexed by this 
inexplicable conversation of his clerk; but he 
concealed his feelings, and leaving Mr. Carrol to 
believe he was a man who did a great deal of 
good in a quiet way, went himself to make an 
attempt to explore the mystery, by visiting 
No. 23. 

He found the Wards making preparations to 
vacate the premises. To a beautiful girl, with a 
handkerchief over her head, who was carrying 


small articles of farniture to the hall, he made 
known his wish to see Mr. Ward. 

This gentleman was engaged in 
his machinery; but soon coming out of 
cret room and locking the door behind him, he 
appeared before Mr. Lambert. As these two in- 
dividuals had never met, the landlord was 
obliged to introduce himself. 

“TI feel highly honored—I am thankful for 
this new indication of kindness,” said Mr. Ward, 
with emotion. 

“T understand,” said Mr. Lambert, “that you 
have been to work on an important mechanical 
invention.” 

“Yes sir, and Iam happy to inform you it is 
completed; the model has gone to Washington. 
Ihave used all the money I could scrape to- 


up 


gether to pay the expenses of the patent right ; | 


but, sir,’a miinufacturing company‘are ready to | 
negociate with me for my machine, and in a 
very short time I shall be able to pay all my 
debts.” 

Mr. Lambert had hitherto regarded his tenant 
asa visionary. He did not look like one; he 
did not speak likeone. The thought struck ‘Mr. 
Lambert that he jaight after all be able to pay 
his rent. 

“T have concluded that I might as well per- 
mit you tofemain here a short time longer— 
although I am myself pressed for money,” he 
said, with a thoughtful air. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Ward, “ this is 
a favor I had no right to expect, notwithstand- 
ing all you have done forus; but I am sincerely 
grateful. We are going into a miserable house, 
where we did not anticipate residing more than 
two or three weeks, or until I find my funds 
coming in; and if we can remain here, you shall 
be no loser by the operation. Your debt I con- 
sider sacred ; those many benefits shall never be 
forgotten.” 

“ Benefits! I am not aware that you are 
much’indebted to me—” 

“You are pleased to say so—but for two 
quarters’ rent you gave me receipts in full, rely- 
ing upon my honor for payment at some future 
time. I have also received sums to aid me in 
prosecuting my invention. I have at no time 
doubted but that they came from you.” 

-Mr. Lambert pressed his forehead with his 


“And why,may I ask—why did you—give 


me 
“E me for mentioning the subject,” said 
Mr. , with emotion, “but although you 


parted in anger from your sister—” 
“Sir! exclaimed Mr. Lambert, starting and 
& color. 
was a pardonable offence,” said Mr. 
Ward. “She declined marrying the man whom 
you chose for herjiusband. You disowned her; 
you have never met her since. But this was 
years ago, and I knew you could not cherish re- 
sentment so long.” 

“ My God,” cried Mr. Lambert, “ what do you 
mean? I have heard nothing of her for twenty 
years, I know not what has become of her.” 

Mr. Ward fixed his eyeg upon his landlord in 
speechless astonishment. 

“Ts it possible?” he murmured; “are you 
serious ?” 

*“Upen my soul! Ihave made inquiries for 
Mary, without success. I have supposed her 
dead !” 

“Then these benefits have not been bestowed, 
because—” 

“ Sir, I know nothing of what you say. I die 
with suspense! If you know anything of Mary, 
tell me what has become of her.” ae 

The tenant's eye looked searching}y and earn- 
estly into the landlord’s face; then taking him; 
by the arm, he led him deliberately and softly 
into another room. 

There was a pale, thin woman sitting in an 
arm-chair. She started on seeing the two men 
enter, and uttered a faint cry of surprise. 

“* My brother !” 

“Mary!” gasped Mr. Lambert ; “can it be my 
sister?” 

“ Your sister and my wife !” 

* * * * 

An hour later, Mr. Lambert might have been 
seen entering Charles Burchard’s lodging. The 
young man was at home. With surprise he 
greeted his late employer. The latter was ap- 
parently excited by the occurrence of some recent 
event. 

“Young man,” said he, “T have learned in 
what way you have used your galary the past 
year.” 

“Sir!” 


“ You have compromised me ; I—I do not 
to blame you ; but you should not have left the 
Ward family to suppose the money they received 


came from me. You paid their rent, andgave 
them receipts in, my name !” 

“And do they know it?’ cried Charles. 

“Why should they not? Why did you not 
act openly with them ¢” 

“T had no thought that you would be injured 
by being suspected of helping them, and I had 
my reasons for not wishing to be known as the 
author of the benefits,” said Charles, blushing. 

“T demand your reasons.” 

“The truth is, if I must confess it, I—I hope 
some day to marry Mary Ward—” 

“ Ah 

“ She is a worthy girl, sir,—” 

“But this'is no reason!” exclaimed Mr L. 

“Well, then, you must know, sir, had I ad- 
vanced money to the family openly,” said 
Charles, recovering his self-possession, and his 
<,|efiaee,beaming with frankness, “there was a pos- 
sibility that I might be suspected of unworthy 
motives. And again, even had it been other- 
wise, and I could have won Miss Ward, as I 
would have wished to win her, she might have 
loved me more from a sense of gratitude than 
for myself; and I would not have bought her 
love. As it is, I—I hope she loves me for what 
I am, and that she will accept my hand, when I 
am in a position to support a wife.” 

“ Charles,” said Mr. Lambert, p: 
young man’s hand, “I honor you! “You have 
acted nobly. Return to your situation; you 
shall havg the entire control of my business ; 
your shall be doubled—” 

“ But, Mr. Carrol—” 

“ He is not permanently engaged. I will pro- 
cure a place for him. Charles, you must come 
back! I confess J have acted wrong in this 


ng the 


q@ matter. To tell you a secret, Charles, Mrs 


Ward is my own sister!” 

“ Your sister !” 

“I do not wonder at your astonishment; but 
it cannot equal mine, when I learned the fact this 
morning. I disclaimed all connection with her 
twenty years ago, because she refused to marry 
a man who was my friend. I was unjust. Af- 
terwards she married Mr. Ward, of whom I 
knew nothing. She supposed, however, that I 
might have learned the facts; and all the favors 
they have received from you have thus been 
credited to me. But it shall all be made right. 
I thank Heaven that I have now an opportunity 
to atone for my injustice to an only sister, and 
to thank you for the lesson in humanity you 
have taught me. Wealthy as I am,I shall never 
again distress a tenant for rents, without ascer- 
taining whether he is deserving of any favors.” 

Mr. Lambert was not permitted to do all the 
good he proposed to his sister's family. Ina few 
days, Mr. Ward’s patent was decreed, and his 
fortune made. Thanks to his noble invention, 
his family was raised to affluence; but Mrs. 
Ward-did not disdain the kindness of her re- 
stored brother. 

Mr. Lambert had lost no time in acquainting 
his relatives with the nature of their indebted- 
ness to Charles Burchard. If they esteemed 
and loved this generous-hearted young man be- 
fore, what was now their admiration of his noble 
qualities! None, however, felt their influence 
like Misg Ward. The enly way in which she 
could express her joy, gfatitude and love was, 
by becoming his wife, with a dowry which re- 
lieved him of the care of providing for the com- 
forts of life. Prosperous in business, happy in. 
his domestic relations, Charles Burchard often 
had occasion to look back with a smile to the 
time when he left the service of Mr. Lambert 
“for conscience sake.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE WATER. 


BY H. HALCYON 
Hurrah for the gliding water, 
And the murmuring forest stream, 
As the sunbeams brightly glancing 
O’er its crystal surface gleam. 
There ’s glee in the bounding billow, 
There ’s joy in the rolling wave ; 
Though the deep, blue sea too often 
Proves the daring sailor’s grave. 
The little brooklets foaming 
Through the lowlands far and wide, 
Still constantly are roaming, 
Till they reach the ocean’s tide. 
O give me a home in the woodland, 
And a cot by the crystal tide, 
Where the wild birds carol sweetly, 
And the cool, pure waters glide. 


CBbleskill, N. Y., April, 1852. 


| 
“'The man is a fine-looking, intellect@l? persom; | 
a 
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GREAT POLAR OCEAN. 

At the last meeting of the London Geographi- 
cal Society, Lieut. Osborne, a member of one of 
the Arctic Expeditions, argued at some length in 
favor of the support of the existence of a great, 
polar ocean. He said that in Wellington Chan- 
nel he had observed an immense numb®r of 
whales running out from under the ice, a proof 
that they had been to water and come to water, 
for every one knew they must have room to blow. 
He further said that there was almost a constant 
flight of ducks and geese from the northward, 
another proof of open water in that direction, 
since these birds found food only in such water: 
He added it was his deliberate opinion, from ob- 
servations made on the spot, that whales passed 
up Wellington Channel into a northern sea. In 
reference to the abundance of animal life, in the 
latitude of this supposed polar sea, he remarked 
that, while on the southern side of Lancaster 
Sound he never saw enough game to feed his 
dog, Melville Island, one hundred and fifty miles 
to the northward, abounded in deer and musk 
oxen. It was thus clear, he continued, that ani- 
mal life did not depend on latitude; but in- 
creased, if anything, after passing the seventieth 
degree. Moreover, while in Baffin’s Bay the 
tide made for t uthward, coming from the 
Atlantic; in "s Straits it made for the 
northward, which could only be explained on 
‘he hypothesis of a sea in that direction. 


A FEMALE SHIP CAPTAIN. 

Amongst the fleet lately wind-bound in Lam- 
lash, as we are informed by the Glasgow Post, 
not the least, but perhaps the greatest won- 
der was the good old brig Cleotus, of Saltcoats, 
which for more than twenty years has been com- 
manded by an heroic and exceedingly clever 
young lady, Miss Betsy Miller, daughter of the 
late Mr. W. Miller, ship owner and wood mer- 
chant of that town. He was concerned with 
several vessels, both in the American and coast- 
ing trade. Miss Betsy, before she went to sea, 
acted as “ship's husband” to her father, and see- 
ing how the captains, in many cases, behaved, 
her romantic and adventurous spirit impelled 
her to go to sea herself. Her father gratified her 
caprice, and gave her the command of the Cleo- 
tus, which she holds to the present day, and she 
has weathered the storms of the deep when many 
commanders of the other sex have been driven 
to pieces on the rocks. The Cleotus is well 
known in the ports of Belfast, Dublin, Cork, &. 


Diamonps tn Norta Carotrna.—The North 
Carolina Whig, at Charlotte, has the following 
under date of March 17. “A fow days since we 
were shown by Dr. C. L. Hunter, of Lincoln 
county, what is supposed to be a genuine dia- 
mond, weighing about half a carat, discovered in 
the neighborhood of the doctor’s, while search- 
ing for gold in a small stream.” 


Annexation.—There is every prospect that 
the flourishing locality, known as Washington 
Village, or Little Neck, will soon be annexed to 
Boston. The citizens of Dorchester held a meeting 
lately, and a committee was chosen to represent 
the interests of the town before the Legislature. 
It is thought that there will be little opposition 
to the wishes of the good people of the village. 

Rates or COMPENSATION ON RaILROADS.— 
The Supreme Court has decided that it has au- 
thority to fix the rates at which passengers and 
freight may be carried over railroads. This opin- 
ion was given in the case of the Vermont Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, petitioners, vs. the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Company. . 


Fast.—A train of cars, without passengers, 
recently made the run from Poughkeepsie to 
Peekskill, a distance of 32 miles, in 30 minutes. 
This, we believe, is the greetest speed ever ob- 
tained on any read in this country. 


VaLuaBLe picture valued at 
$10,000—a Titian Dance—brought from Naples 
by Lieut. Flagg, was destroyed at the late con- 
flagration of Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Srzctzx.—During the month of March there 
was imported at the port of Boston, $134,984 in 
gold, and $1,116 in silver. Exported $43,400 in 
gold, and $26,770 in silver. 


ARRIVALS AND Crearances.—In the month 
of March there arrived at the port of Boston, 568 
vessels; and cleared, 368. 


The North River is open to navigation. 

Pine wood sells in Washington, D.C, at $5 
per cord. 

A great revival of religion is in at 
the Plymouth Church, N. Y. 


A new Catholic church is soon to be erected 
in Newburyport, Mass. 

Navigation is open between Buffalo and Roch- 
ester. 

The only remai window factory in 
England, was at N. = 
cently. 

It is proposed to pay members of Congress a 
= of $1500 per annum, instead of the pres- 
ent allowance of $8 per day. 

In Maine, when you ask a man to drink, you 
Will you make the landlord vio- 


The magician, Herr Alexander, has sued the 
roprietors of the Organ and Reveille, St. Louis, 
‘or a libel, claiming $5000 damages. 


According to the New Orleans Price Current 
the increase of cotton, this season, over the last, 
at all the southern ports, is 314,000 bales. 


The commerce passing through the Gulf of 
Mexico amounts to upwards of $200,000,000 per 
annum. 

Thomas Hickey, for firing the barns of Josiah 
Bush, of New Braintree, has been sentenced to 
the state prison for five years. 


On account of the immense emigration to 
California, mules are everywhere in demand, 
and command a high price. 

The editor of the Wilmington, N. C. Journal 
confesses that it is spring. has been sere- 
naded by a pair of mosquitos. 

Shoe pegs are manufactured by machinery, in 
Cincinnati, and sold by the barrel. The whole 
west is supplied by that city. 

Susanna Huzzey, now living at Townsend, Vt., 
is 103 years of age. She draws a pension of $96 
per annum. 

Subscription books have been opened in Sa- 
vannah for the construction of another steam- 
ship, in addition to the Florida and Alabama, 
now running between that city and New York. 


We regret to learn that the office of the Lou- 
isiana Republican was recently burned, with its 
entire contents, 75 | the proprietors of the 
establishment to a of $5000. 

The telegraph states that the vi of Whites- 
burg, in Georgia, was completely destroyed by 
fire on the 20th ult. Eighteen hundred bales of 
cotton were burnt... 


Nancy Safford, lately acquitted on the charge 
of poisoning N. W. Engle, at Cumberland, is now 
suspected of poisoning her three husbands, each 
of whom died very suddenly. 

A fire occurred recently in Woodstock, Can- 
ada West, which destroyed the Woodstock Ho- 
tel, Episcopal Church, and a number of other 
buildings. 

The population of Toronto, Canada, in 1826, 
was 1719; by the census, just completed, it is 
30,763, having more than doubled itself during 
the last ten years. 

A young woman threw herself into the Gen- 
esee River, at Rochester, the other day, and 
went over the Falls. Her body has not yet been 
_ recovered. 

The custom of purifying the people of Rome 
once a year, by publicly smoking them with sul- 
phur and bitumen, gave the name to February— 
meaning the month of purification. 

John Erpenstein, convicted of the murder of 
his wife, was executed at Newark, March 30th. 
He ap deeply penitent, and left a confes- 
sion which will be published. 

Dr. Channing communicates to the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, the fact that a 
lady used ether for the purpose of alleviating 
pain, more than nineteen years ago. 

A provision in the charter of the new town of 
Riverton, N. J., recently incorporated by the 

i re, effectually excludes the traffic in in- 
toxicating liquor, from its limits. 

Jacob W. Barney, indicted for setting fire to 
a house and barn, in Sekonk, Ms., was tried be- 


fore the Court of Common Pleas, in. Taunton, 
recently, a und guilty. 
The dead body of Dr. Henry Durfee Was found 


on the road, near East Killingly, Ct., recently. 
The deceased was the wreck of a man of educa- 
tion and genius, who had destroyed himself by 
intoxication. 

A curious phenomenon occurred at Honolulu, 
on the latter part of January. The sea rose to 
such a height as to submerge several houses and 
plantations. The incident is attributed to sub- 
marine volcanic agency. 

The lunatic asylum of Dr. Mead, near Chica- 
go, was set on fire, lately, by a female patient, 
who afterward seated herself at the piano, and 
begun to play and sing. The building was, for- 
tunately, saved. 

The laws have been abolished in Lou- 
isiana. A law has also been passed, exempting 
homesteads to the value of $1000, besides $250 
worth of furniture, the library, &c , from seizure 
for debt. 

In the Essex Comrt of Common Pleas, Han- 
nah Popplewell recovered $130 for an injury 


sustained by hg from the bite of a horse kept in 
Lawrence, by ndant, and used by defendant's 
servant. 


‘ 


SLEASONS PICTORIAL WDRAWING-ROOM SOUPANION. 


Foreign Miscellany. 

The direction of the prisons, in Naples, has 
been again committed to the monks. 

Charles Dickens is proposed as a candidate 
for Parliament from Nottingham. 

Smith O’Brien is at Sag acting as classical 
tutor in the family of Dr. Brook, in Van Die- 
man’s Land. 

The steamer Great Britain will be able to 
_— 18,000 yards of canvass when under full 


Ladies rather stout are designated in the 
Parisian reports of fashions as persons of “ ad- 
vantageous figure.” 

Madame Sontag has been singing at Leipsic 
for £104 a night. She intends visiting the 
United States, accompanied by Thalberg. 


In England and Scotland there are 694 
churches and chapels, and 972 priests, and in 
Ireland, 2205 churches, and 2552 priests. 


Emigration from Bremen is going forward on 
a large scale. On the Ist off Webrenry alone, 
three thousand souls embarked for America. 


Mr. Layard, at Lord Derby’s request, will hold 
office until Lord Stanley returns from his tour 
in India. 

Detachments of all the regiments of the French 
armies are to be soon convoked in Paris, for a 
distribution of new colors, with pompous cere- 
monial. 

An exhibition of linen manufactures is about 
to be held in Silesia, the Prussian government 
aiding in erecting a crystal palace for the 
purpose. 

It is calculated that the strike in England has 
entailed a loss upon workmen and masters, dur- 
seven weeks, of about one million 

Mr. Barnard, Ambassador of the United States 
at Berlin, is gone to Naples for two or three 
months. During his absence, Mr. Fay, First 
soap to the American Embassy, takes his 
P 


One Dr. Miller, of Manchester, England, is 
said to have patented a process for producing 
gas from water, at a trifling cost, and is making 
preparation for lighting Dunkeld,—thus antici- 
pating Mr. Paine. 

On the 6th ult., 268 prisoners were set at lib- 
erty from Fort Lamalgue, by order of Louis Na- 
poleon. They gave vent to their feelings of 

ratitade by repeated shouts of “ Vive Napo- 
eon !” “ Vive la President !” 

In Neustradt, in the grand duchy of Weimer, 
the from four vi made a déscent 
upon the mansion of the lord of the manor, and 
destroyed the brandy and stores in the cellars, 
and the farniture of his house. 


Sands of Gold. 


——He who oppressed honesty never had any 
himself. 

—— He that will not be counselled cannot be 
helped. 


——If fools wore white caps, mankind would 
look like a floek of geese. 

——A fool knows more in his own house than 
a wise man in another's. 

——He that is little in his own eyes, will not 
be troubled to be thought so in others. 

——He that knows useful things, and not he 
that knows many things, is the wise man. 


——tThe storms of adversity are wholesome, 
though like snow-storms, their drift is not always 

n. 

——The mind is never right but when it is at 
saad within itself, and independent of anything 
abroad. 


——The woman who reigns the queen of the 
ball-room, seldom graces as well the more com- 
mon scenes of life. 

——Like flakes of snow that fall unperceived 
upon the the seemingly unimportant 
events of life succeed one another. 

——The first step to misery is to nourish in 
ourselves an affection for evil things, and the 
height of misfortune is to be able to indulge such 
affections. 

——tThey that are against superstition, often- 
times run into it of the wrong side. If I wear 
all colors but black, then I am superstitious in 
not wearing black,—Selden. 

——The man who has never tried the compan- 
ionship of a little child, has carelessly passed 
by one of the greatest pleasures of life, as one 

asses a rare flower without plucking it or know- 
ing its value. 

——Read good books, not forgetting the best 
of all. There is more true philosophy in the 
Bible than in every work of every —— that 
ever wrote; we should be all miserable beings 
without it. 

——The lowest people are generally the first 
to find fault with show or equipage; especially 
that of a person lately emerged from his obseu- 
rity. They never once consider that he is break- 
ing the ice for themselves. 

——There is no poser like sprightly acquies- 
cence to your eternal wrangler. t him have 
his own way, and you confound him at once. 
Leave him to himself, and you make him so un- 
comfortable that he will leave yoa—“ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. 


Joker's lio. . 


The “last fete” of Louis Napoleon will be the 
fate of all tyrants, we trust. 

When does aman devour a musical instra- 
ment? When he has a piano-forte (piamo for tea). 


Lunatic Asylum—A kind of hospital where de- 
tected lunatics are sent by those who had the 
adroitness to conceal their own infirmity. 

The romance of love does very well before 
marriage ; but after it, it sinks into the real pork 
and cabbage of human life. 

The new liquor bill will prohibit the use of 
air and water, for Diogenes, of the Lantern, says 
are composed of gin !—hydro-gin, oxy-gin, 
and nitro-gin. 

A pedler who indignantly demanded why a 
man cannot hawk goods without a license in 
this land of liberty, was informed by the justiee 
of the peace, that /i is not license. 

Some weak mien carry their point against a 
strong antagonist by sheer bluster and demon- 
stration ; just as a bristly-backed, sputtering cat 
will drive off a big bull-dog. 

The following sign on Western Row, Cincin- 
nati, bears the impress of originality :—“ Kaiks, 
Krackers, Kandies, Konfeckshunarys, Holesale 
and Retale.” 


To ascertain whether a beauty has faults, just 
boast of her attainments in the presence of some 
of her female brethren. This was F: in’s 
method, and we know of none better. 


A bachelor, aged 70, married at Portsmouth, 
lately, a young girl, aged 15. Strange! The 
young girl was pretty and poor, though, and the 
old fellow was rich. *T aint strange. 

Pleasant—To open your wife’s jewel-box and 
discover a strange gentleman's hair done up as 
a keepsake. We know of nothing that makes 
an ardent temperament feel more “ knifey.” 


Never waste arguments on people who don’t 
know logic from logwood—which is the case 
with half the folks wno love disputation. The 
best reply to a stolid dogmatist is to say, “cer- 
tainly—no doubt of it—it’s as clear as mud.” 


A horse-dealer, who lately effected a sale, was 
offered a bottle of porter to confess the animal's 
failings. The bottle was drunk, and then he 
said the horse had but two faults. When turned 
loose in the field, he was “ bad to catch,” and he 
was “of no use when he was caught.” 


A nobleman observing a person eminent for 
his philosophical talents, intent upon choosing 
delicacies at table, said to him, “ What! do you 
philosophers love dainties?” “Why not?” re- 
turned the other; “do you think, my lord, that 
the good things of this world were made for 
blockheads ?” 


“ Massa says you must sartain pay de bill, to- 
day,” said a negro to a New Orleans shop-keeper. 
“ Why, he isn’t afraid I’m going to ran away, is 
he?” was the reply. “Not e’zactly dat; but 
look ahea,” said the darkey, slyly and mysteri- 
ously, “ he’s gwine to run away heself, an’ dar- 
for wants to make a big raise !” 

The Lowell American says that at a recent 
examination of a young law student, preparatory 
to his admission to the bar, Judge Merrick asked 
the applicant if he had read the new code. 
“Yes.” “Do you understand it?” “No.” The 
judge said he was very glad to hear it, for if he 

d said he understood it, he should not have 
admitted him. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly fot 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing o 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiacg is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amuser-crt of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of cont i. utors are regularly en; 

and every department i: under the most finished and per- 
fect system that expcricnce can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking nei‘ser the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
otaer weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, one year, . $2 00 
8 “ ll 00 

One copy of the Frac or our 


Drawine-RKoom CoMPANION, one year, for 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act asagents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, POST PAID, to the 
or THE or our Unton. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the —— States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
POU CENTS per single copy. 

F. GLEASON, 
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SLEASONS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM SOMPANION: 


They were soon checked, and the fire was sup- 
posed to be in a fair way to be speedily extin- 
guished. ‘The flames, however, which had ‘se- 
cretly and unobserved crept into the ceiling and 
under the floors, burst out with renewed force; 
and raged"with almost unexampled fury until 
the whole structure was in an entire sheet of 
fire. It was one of the most serious and destruc- 
tive fires we have had in Boston for many years. 
The catastrophe is also especially sad from the 
fact that human life has been sacrified, and art 
lost some of its finest trophies. Tremont Tem- 
ple may be said to have been the ‘resort of the 
artist, for under its roof were*eongregated more 
of the profession than any other im the city. 
Many of our first works of art in painting and 
sculpture now lie in ashes 
among the ruins. Sos 
and fearfully did the flames 
spread, that any- 
ing was saved. any ac- 
tempted to enter the we 
after the conflagration 
got full headway, but were 
repelled by the threatening 
danger. e fire was first 
discovered in a room on the 
third floor, in the northwest 
ied b jamin C p- 
ond landscape 
inter. Upon the rekind- 
ing of the flames, the fire 
extende/ rapidly to the south- 
erly side of the building, and 
soon burnt off the principal 
timbers, and about two 0o’- 
clock, the roof fell in with a 
heavy crash. At this time a 
number of persons were in- 
side the building, all of whom 
narrowly escaped serious if 
not fatal injury. In at- 
tempting with the others to 
obtain shelter under the bal- 
ustrade from the falling mass, 
a fireman named Turner, fell 
from the balusters to the 
ground, and very fortunately 
received but slight injury. 
Several persons made every 
effort to gain access to the 
different rooms for the pur- 
pose of saving such articles 
of value as they could grap- 
ple, but the heat and dense 
smoke forced them back re- 
peatedly. An intense excite- 
ment prevailed upon the in- 
stant of the falling of the 
roof, and the escape of sev- 
eral from a terrible death 
seemed to have been cut off, 
but fortunately a rear door 
was forced by some bold 
hand, by which egress was 
had through a house in Mont- 
gomery Place. 

During this period the en- 
tire department had got to 
work, and torrents of water 
were pouring from the vari- 
ous lines of hose upon the 
flames, apparently producing 
but little effect. At about 
half-past two, the south wall 
fell, outwardly, upon the roof 
of a low old wooden building 
adjoining, crushing the build- 
ing nearly to a heap of ruins. 
Several persons who were in 
this building narrowly escap- 
ed with their lives, and we 
regret to state that one fire- 
man, George Esty, a member 
of Engine Company No. 7 of 
Charlestown, was very badl 
injured by the falling a 
He was taken into the Tre- 
mont House, where a physi- 
cian was called, and every 
attention paid him by the 

roprietor, Mr. Parker, and 

is assistants. It was soon 
ascertained that Mr. E-ty’s 
left leg was fractured, his 
back very badly wrenched, 
and perhaps broken, and that 
he was otherwise very severe- 
ly bruised. He was subse- 
quently conveyed to the Massachusetts Hopital, 
where he still lingers with little hope of life. 
All efforts to extinguish the fire were vain. 
First the immense roof, flame-lined, fell into the 
fire below, throwing into the sky immense clus- 
ters of cinders, which spread in every direction, 
and presenting one vast atmosphere of sparkling 
fire. Shortly after the magnificent front wall of 
the Temple. began to sway and totter. The 
flames beat against it in terrific rage. The mas- 
sive granite began to crack with heat. The 
masonry crumbled away. The engulphing 
flames raged still fiercer. The pile again trem- 
bled, tottered, and then fell, with a tremendous 
crash into Tremont street. The earth almost 
shook, as if by a quake of nature. A thrill of 
fright ran through the assembled thousands. 


Heavy blocks of granite, hot and secthing and 


steaming now lay inconfusion. Hundreds had 
barely escaped instant destruction. The fiery 
mass fell entirely across the street, cartying be- 
fore it the massive iron fence in front of the 
Tremont House. The moment was one of in- 
tense excitement. But two minutes before the 
place where were piled tons of granite, stood 
hundreds of our fellow-citizens. Had the wall 
fallen when it first tottered, the loss of life must 
have been sadindeed. Providentially it did not. 

Tremont Temple, as is well known, was for- 
merly the home of the drama, having been built 
as a theatre in 1827, and was used_as such until 
1843, when it was sold to the Baptists for public 
worship for $55,000. It was fitted as at present 
at an expense of $25,000. The depth of the 


very rare and costly pictures stored in an upper 
story, lost his entire collection, which was valued 
at over $50,000. He had no insurance, and the 
loss is irreparable. Many the paintings were 
collected in Europe, and were master-pieces. 
It was said to be the finest collection in the 
United States. We understand that Mr. T. was 
in one of the upper rooms of the Tremont House, 
and saw the flames gradually consume all that 
was dear and genial to his taste; and to gather 
which had been the ambition of his life. As 
one bust and painting after another fell before 
the ruthless element, his agony of mind was al- 
most insupportable. Mr. King, the sculptor, 


lost probably over $3000. Among his collection 
were marble busts of Webster, Clay, Calhoun, 


VIEW OF THE RUINS OF TREMONT ‘TEMP! E. 


building was 135 feet; width in front, 78 feet ; 
width in rear, 90 feet ; covering an area of 11,340 
feet. The front of the Temple was built of 
Quincy granite, in imitation of the Tonic style 
of architecture. The upper hall was 88 by 90 
feet in extent, and capable of seating 2000 per- 
sons. Its destruction will be looked upon as a 
public calamity, for its central locality, its great 
capacity, and its convenient arrangement for its 
uses, aside from its massive and stately appear- 
ance, made it an object of interest and regard to 
all citizens and strangers. ‘There was insurance 
on the building to the amount of $26,000, divided 
between four offices—one in this city, one in 
Hartford, one in Salem, and one in Portland. 
A large number of artists, dentists, and others, 
occupied the various rooms of the building. Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, who had a collection of 


and many other eminent men, which he had been 
at great cost in procuring. Among Mr. Pope's 
collection of paintings was a portrait of Madame 
Tedesco, which has been much admired by thon- 
sands, and which was destroyed. This picture 
was one of the best productions of the artist. 


correctly estimated at present, but it is certain 
that it cannot fall short of $200,000, on which 
there is undoubtedly considerable insyrance. 
Among the losses which will be felt as a public 
calamity, is the destruction of the magnificent 
organ in the Temple. It was one of the finest 
in fie country, and was as ornamental in ap- 
pearance as it was rich and grand in tone, and 


was considered a beautiful specimen of musical 


art. At the height of the fire, the sight 
was terrifically grand, the immense volumes of 
flame illuminating, for a time, nearly the whole 
city. We understand that the light was dis- 
tinctly visible on board the steamer Eastern 
State, which was off Boon “Island, sixty-five 
miles in a direct line from Boston. Thomsands 
of our citizens, as well as 
- Many strangers in the ci 
visited the scene of “nee 
tion the following day. The 
ing of this noble edifice 
is an -event which will long 
be remembered. Mr. John 
1, carpenter, who was 


found d beneath the ruins 
of the Temple, has left a wife 
and one. child, who live in 


Province House Court. He 

commen 

‘there 


wing his little son the fire, 
with his mother, say- 

“Tam going to lend a 
hand to things.” 
Thus he perished in his noble 
endeavors to assist in saving 
the property of others. He 
was 39 years of age, and left 
a destitute family, whose only 
dependence was his daily la- 
bor. It seems to be the opin- 
ion of some of the engineers, 
that the fire must have had 
its origin in a defect in a flue, 
as some ms who were 
earliest on the spot, and who 
exerted themselves in endea- 
voring to quench the flames, 
declare that they ‘distinctly 


Champney. 

The ruins of the buildi 
are still smoking and smoul- 
dering. The two granite 
gorners fronting on Tremont 
street, remain 
the fire leftthem. They have 
been propped 80 as to prevent 
the possibility of their falling 
outwardly. On Friday, sev- 
eral pieces of glass ware, 
known to have been in the 
attic of the Temple on the 
night of the fire, were found 
among a mass of brick, stone 
and rubbish, in the cellar, 
and what is quite remarka- 
‘ble, among those same pieces 
were a wine-glass and tum- 
bler, as perfect as when first 
manufactured, with the ex- 
ception of being discolored 
te the heat. The 
two perfect articles, together 
with others of glass nearly 
80, were placed in a conspic- 
uous position for the obser- 
vation of the throng of per- 
sons who visited the ruins. 

Many inquiries are made, 
whether Tremont Temple is 
to be rebuilt. The matter is 
as yet undecided. The insu- 
rance on the former buildin 
is not sufficient to rebuild ic 
with such improvements as 
are desirable, and the trustees 
are deliberating whether to 
sell the land or rebuild. If 
they are able to raise a loan 
of $10,000 on the scrip which 
they are authorized by the 
conditions of the deed to is- 
sue, secured by the property after the mortgage, 
they will proceed to rebuild with substantial im- 
provements, and manage as heretofore. 

The project of erecting a theatre on the ruins 
of the Temple is also the topic of earnest con- 


versation. Many of the stockholders of the 


Chapman Hall, in the rear, a large and costly---Boston Theatre are desirous of transferring 


structure, soon fell into the grasp of the huge 
flame. The efforts of the fire department, though 
heroic and sustained, were not competent to se- 
cure, it from-destruction. In two hours a por- 
tion of its walls fell, the noise from which sound- 
ed long and wide. The building was owned by 
Mr. Amos Baker, who eccupied a portion of it 
for a private school. Mr. Baker is insured for 
$16,000, which will nearly cover his loss. The 
building is valued aty . _ The precise 
amount of loss by this conflagration cannot he. 


their interest into the enterprise. For our own 
part we should be glad to see the “old Tremont” 
thus revived again, and believe that a first class 
theatre in this locality would pay a good per 
centage on the invectment, and if properly con- 
ducted, with what Bosten has vot had for along 
while, a good stock company. would prove profit- 
able to the management. The earliest recollec- 
tions we have of actors and theutricals are those 
of our boyhood at the old-Tremont Theatre, end 
we should be glad to see those scenes renewed, 


| 
. 
“we are all safe,” and after 
| ip! they had actually burst into 


